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Coming “Nation” Features 


You Cant Afford Not to Read 











Has Europe a Future? 
The American Century 


Analysis of Russian Problems 


A thought-provoking series of three articles by 


Harold J. Laski 
Deadlier Than the Atom 


A description of the new techniques of bacteriological warfare by 


Leonard Engel 


Race Bias in Housing 
1. THE GREAT HYPOCRISY, an analysis of bias in past and pres- 
ent housing. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SEGREGATION, showing how the 
racial tolerance upheld by the public-housing authorities has been 
more successful than the prejudices of private owners. 


3. A PRACTICAL PLAN FOR OVERCOMING BIGOTRY. 


By the author of “The Future of Housing,” former general counsel 


to the New York City Housing Authority. 
Charles Abrams 


tJ 


Also Coming: Aylmer Vallance, The Nation’s British corre- 


spondent, is going on a tour of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Central Europe, and 
will send reports from those countries... Continuing articles from Richard L. 
Neuberger in Alaska, “the last frontier” ... More of Kay Boyle’s sharp dissec- 
tions of society in post-war Europe ... And a first-hand report from France by 


Frédéric Pottecher on the Versailles Treason Trials. 
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The Shape df Things 


vers ENDS ITS LIFE, ALAS, AT A TIME 


} c . } aa } -. 
whe nm the barest needs of human beings—food, cl thing, 
medical supplies— are not being met in those countries 


é 


hapr hiafie f + 
peen Chieny feit. i 


m has 
UNRRA’s retiring dire 


ing attention to the nec 
é 


vhere the war's devastat 
General Lowell W. Rooks, 


general, was right in call 
2 global approach to “the global problem of worlk 


ecovery.” But he also pointed out that a special United 


Nations technical committee had estimated that 
00,000 was required “just to meet the minimum sub- 


istence imports for 1947 necessary to prevent « apse 


hit by the 


ar these funds do not a} ppear to be forthcoming. The 


n the European countries hardest war.” So 
International Refugee Organization is ill-furni ished eve! 

) discharge its task of caring for the 800,000 displace 
persons still in Europe’s camps. The International Chil- 
lren's Fund has to date only $560,000 in its treasury. 
The special relief appropriations for American aid to 
Europe are still stalled between House and Senate. Mean- 
while, Greek school children have their lunches cut off 
—a life-saving 700 to 800 calories a day; seven out of 
eight Hungarian children have no shoes; in other coun- 
tries the tuberculosis rate in children between 3 and 

is rising ominously. The purpose of the Marshall plan 
was to get Europe off the relief list, to assist it in pro- 
viding a base for the secure life of its people. But hungry 
people can't live off plans. Some of them should 
brought to this country, 
For the rest, 


as the Stratton bill proposes. 
this wealthy nation must be prepared to 
hasten the work of the U. N. agencies already established 
and to carry the major share of the additional em rgency 
relief activities needed to complete UNRRA’s unfinished 
task. - 

A NEW ACCOUNT OF AMERICA’S PHYSICAL 
contribution to a hungry world has just been rendered ir 
the report of the Cabinet Committee on World Food 
Programs. In the past twelve months 18,433,000 long 
tons of grain and other foodstuffs were ship 
—the largest volume of food ever exported by one coun- 
try in one year. This is truly a tremendous achievement, 
and a great tribute to the productivity of the American 
farmer. But as the report says: “There is no room for 
complacency in the general picture.” The slow recovery 
of the war-devastated areas has been still further retarded 


ped abroad 


| , errihle wenthee that e ‘ herr Europe | + 

DY tie teTrTridi weuher thal (TUCK aN wnerm urope LASt 

winter. For at least another year abnormally large ship 

nents of food will be required, together with supplies 

i < ‘ 
of fertilizer and other aids to the restoration of European 
nd Asiatic s. With a record wheat crop now being 
harvested. the committee expre a Eee 

parves.ed, tne commiutree € a CSSOC5 11IOVO Ula prain ¢ 

‘ +}, sow $1 1. 7+} 21 . 1 +} . f «lh, 
pores In ine next Twelve Monws May equal se OF t 

¥ | } ee . i) ‘ 

past year. However, it points out that the total picture 1s 

1, . iow 1 ~— . P at ‘ = 
clouded by uncertainties about the size of the corn cr 
| >t ] +} > * . ‘ . 

which ha ffered serious damage in the Missouri and 

Mississippi floods. The probability of a short croft s 

I 
sent corn prices soaring so that they are now nearly on a 


ar with those of wheat. There is thus a danger that 


needed for human sustenance eer will be 


} + 
wheat 


1 "} } } eece - 7. n- 
diverted to stock-feeding. The high price of meat en 


1: 1 +! eae 
coufages such diversion, and there are now no controls 
i 
which the government can exercise to check tt 
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FRANCO SHOWED ADMIRABLE RESTRAINT IN 


‘btaine 


, 
yy - rahe 
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ing only at 80 percent the majority 1 for his 


putt 


Law of Succession in last Sunday's plebiscite. Everybody 


figure wouid run at least 


had expected that the offical 


to 90 per . The siscite proved itself the farce that 
. ? ‘ } ea 
we had aka ated Saal denounced. With proverbial 


a ’ as 
foe ea al es cicatured the plebiscite 
good numor, tl miards cCaricatured tie eDISCcite 
é 


CVT, . } . _— 7 eo e ‘va 
One man says What does it mean if we vote ‘yes’ or 


P er ~ 1 “Te a “se » ° ot ,24an ‘ 

no’?”” The other answers, “If we vote ‘yes,’ it means we 
want Fra co » May On as c ator ] ve \V € no, § 
means we do not want him to stop being dictator.” The 


- the New York Times and the Herala 


correspondents of 
s 
Rilk. — eae f ah, sting. Thev 
in Dbiudao on the aay of tie ve ung. i1ey 
apstent 


Tribune were 


report ed a heavy ion in spite of the oficial threats 


of reprisals. If they had been able to observe 1e polling 
in other cities, their conclusion would have been mor 


or less the same. The fascist regime will nevertheless 


exploit its ‘SO per cent majority’ to try te 


world that Spain has now fulfiled all the requisites that 
r membership in the United Na- 
tions. Senor boca a, Marshal Pétain 
and of Herr Ribbentrop and former Franco ambassador 


to Paris, is going to be dispatched to Washington on a 


are needed to app 


the friend of 


special mission. We need hardly warn the delegates who 
come together in Septen mber for the General Assembly of 


the United Nations to be on the alert. 


The NATION 


THE RANCOROUS DEBATE IN THE SECURITy 
Council over the report of the Balkan Commiss; 
» IN THIS ISSUE - re sa Pg Aes iy when Sir Alexander Cadoy 
asse pane that if the Council could not apply the Proposa ( 

to create a frontier commission to patrol both sides of E; 
the Greek border anx 1 try to ease friction between Greec.  rende 

id its northern neighbors, then “we had better tear Cong 
the Charter and iam up.” It was a sharp and exasper Mf of 1 
ated retort to Mr. Gromyko’s contention that such sumec 
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order patrol would be an invasion of the sovercign f Jeft h 
rights of the nations concerned. On the general findins, § pletel 

; of the Balkan Commission one would expect a clear-cut naivel 
Shiva Rao ; : 

, a divergence of views between the eastern and the wester full re 

VII. Kentucky's 
Mezer: 


} 


nations. But it seems to us that Russia did not need t) @ tained 
give up its contention that the Greek war is primarily 2 fj Mr. 1 
civil war in order to accept the commission's one co: attack 
and Democracy 6y De! Va) structive recommendation. It could have insisted on Senate 

's Business. D-Day for Sterlin, border commission of such outstanding impartiality thot §§ chief 
i re ' it would listen as attentively and act as energetically  signec 
BOOKS AND THE ARTS when Albania accuses Greece as when Greece accusc{ J accuse 
Notes by the Way by Margaret Marshal é Bulgaria. Unless Russia really intends to encourage b motive 
Brod on Kafka by Irving How der warfare, it would cost it nothing to support the We 
ing Up in Brazil " Evans Cl 4 mumission’s proposal. And the effect here would be jf seriou: 

by Keith Hatcbise - astonishing. alway: 
New Life of Wilson + ee 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. ; : ; ; — eer 
alan hema “2 a THE CONCERT OF NATIONS IS FULL OF SOUR passed 
<a a x pope : notes these days, and even attempts at international duets eat it: 
i a eels a : are not very successful if one of the participants is withor 
Music by B. H. Hag Russian. British husbands of Russian wives whom they to gai 
LETTERS TO THE EDITORS married and left, pro tem, in the Soviet Union, sen the sh: 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE No. delegation to interview Molotov during his recent bricf § wonde 
by Jack Barrett visit to Paris, the object being to persuade the Kremlin § Jead te 
" to let the ladies out. The results of this petition have not Acti 
been divulged, but meanwhile a Canadian, one George & to spa 
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ws 5 Mica a0 Gee bassy in Moscow, has revealed the answer he recei\ it asa 


ri Tabet Bendion from Andrei Y. Vishinsky when he asked for an cx- fH to crea 
: Keith Hutchison planation of the refusal to let his Russian wife accom & pressm 

Muste: B. H. Haggin pany him home to Canada. It runs as follows: to the « 
to be h 


»utors 
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ans, Avis —o Welieus We have no racial prejudice as to whom our wome 
ph Bate may marry. But it is up to us whether or not they leav willing 
* Jerry Tallmer the country... . The duty of a Russian woman is ' in rent 
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Ro ase we raioraess Sais oe hood. They try to exchange the hardship of building easily h 
Russia for the ease of other countries. Women talk too ante 
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Rent and Politics 


July 





GGI D on by the real estate lobbies blandly 
ignoring warnings that the terrible housing shortage 


rendered continued firm control of rents imperative, 


* 


e Housing and Rent Act 
io 2 


Congress sent HR 3203—th 


of 1947—to the President on June was as- 


sumed that he would sign it. for Congress had $ 
left him no alternative but to let rent control lapse com- 
pletely on July 1. The Republican authors of the bill 


naively calculated that the President would thereby share 
full responsibility for a measure which they realized con- 
tained plenty of political dynamite. Consequently, when 
Mr. Truman added to his signature a message bitterly 
attacking the act, 
Senator Buck of Delaware went so far as to deny the 
chief executive the right to criticize legislation he had 
be 


they were both shocked and hurt. 


signed—a strange new constitutional conception. 


accused the President of ‘undermining’ the law from 


motives of “pure politics.” 

We need not take this outburst of indignation too 
seriously; to the politician the other fellow’s politics are 
always suspect. the G. O. P. 
Senators does seem to us revealing. Clearly, 


However, the anger of 


when thi 

passed this bill, they were hoping to have their cake and 
eat it; they wanted to appease their real estate friends 
without stirring up the public too much and they hoped 
to gain both objectives by a measure which combined 
the shadow of control with the reality of decontrol. No 
wonder they were disturbed when Mr. Truman gave a 
lead to the voters. 

Actually, no words from any authority were needed 
to spark public indignation. The act speaks for itself 
and the avidity with which landlords have seized upon 
it as a way to boost rents has been more than enoug! 
to create an uproar boding no good to a number of Con 
gressmen. At best, the act offers tenants protection only 
to the end of 1948 
to be hardly less acute than today, 
nmediate 15 per cent increase 


, when the housing shortage is likely 
and then only to tho: 

willing and able to pay an i 
Hundreds of thousands of families living in 
leted houses, are 


in rent. 
hotels, tourist camps, and recently comp 
the face of demands for rent 
The reaction could 


left entirely defenseless in 
increases of up to 100 per cent. 
have been foreseen—spontaneous organization of 


tenants associations and loud demands for local remedial 


easily 


legislation. 

While acting to make shelter dearer, Congress has 
also acted to make it scarcer. As Mr. Truman properly 
pointed out in his message, the act repeals almost all 
the emergency aids to housing provided by the Veterans 
Emergency Housing Act of 1946. It eliminates vir- 
tually all the controls designed to prevent diversion of 
labor and materials to non-essential building. 


Con se- 








51 


quently, we can now expect more |} log stands, filling 


movie theaters, t few 
No doubt it w 


act gives new incentives to peers e 


stations, and bu 1Ouses at prices 


| be argued that the 
builders. What if 
apartments? 


veterans can afiord. 


they do concentrate on luxury homes and 

Won't those 

homes to people 
t 


i 


who move into them leave their present 
a rung lower on the economic ladder? 
a succession of vacancies all down the line 
the bottom? It’s a 
pretty theory but, according to a report by the New York 


And wont 
eventually make room for those at 


Citizens Housing Council issued last weekend, only one 


of three families buying new homes leaves a dwelling 


unit which might become available to another family 


Ergo, the theory, insofar as it works at all, works 


mighty slowly. The housing crisis is too desperate to 
ez faire. We 
least Congress can do to atone for HR 3203 
the estate lobby the Taft- 


Filender-Wagner bill before adjourning. It is a grossly 


be met by Icisurely /aiss need action imme 


diately. The 
dete 


is to defy real and pass 


inadequate measure but it takes a first step toward the 


' 
1 


ution for the problem—public housing 


Lewis—Still Champ 


VERY aspect of the coal situation is loaded with 
mockery, with John L. Lewis as the principal mocker. 


As this is written, 


only sol 


a settlement appears to be sh: ping up 


yf strike or one of 


which, while probably averting a maj 
long duration, will provide the miners’ leader with many 


a reminiscent laugh in the year to come. 


gets of his humor is, first, the 


Among the tar general 


public, whose coal will cost from 70 to 75 cents more 


per ton under the reported terms of the contract now 
emerging from discussions with Northern operators. 
Second, there are the Southern operators, who last 


week-end were in the pitiful and ludicrous state of bein 
sast three mont! 


completely ignored. For the pa: ths they 


up the hil!, with the 
of independence streaming and battle cries of unyield- 
When last 


the hill again, nav ny abandoned all 


ir banners 


been valiantly marching 


sternness on their lips. heard from, 
ss 

1 gown 
weapons but a willing four 


Se nr - } x - » ancee 
soulfully only for a chance to meet with the 


TL. .. . ea tha la - at - 
Third, there are the profess l government-baiters. 
: 

m ysthv 7 C wmore<s who have heen mM p] ining 
nosuy 1 ONLTC » WiO AVE OCN con ia Ing ¢€vel 
° . } * 

since 1941 of Admit: istration se ts to Lewis, through 
War Labor Board awards or direct contracts. It turns 

out, however, that Lewis has won initely more con 

a & = 1, 1, ] =—TT.? . 4 _— . . } 
cessions from those hard bargainers, the operators. than 


} 


he ever did from the weak-kneed bure 
Fourth, there is the C. I. O., whose 


ncrease formula, t 


1ucrats, 
1947 wage- 
he 15 cents package, Lewis has more 
than doubled 


af I]. } : 7 1 
Finally, there are the 





laft-H r Act. The contract now being worked over 
removes the U. M. W., for a year at least, from a large 
number of the law's requirements. The contract terms 


may be expected to serve as pattern language for many 
other strong unions. 

If a coal settlement across the boards takes place in the 
next few days, as now seems likely, it will be a blow in 
particular to Representative Hartley, the tuppenny Taft. 
That frenetic little man had devised a veritable arsenal 
of weapons against Lewis, sometimes as many as two, 
mutually contradictory, in twelve hours. Labor peace on 
the basis of a contract arrived at through collective bar- 


4 


co 
5* 


Lining, without government interference, is enough to 
’ 


make him wonder whether anything is sacred any more. 


Molotov Splits Europe 


T IS the irony—and the tragedy—of Molotov’s Paris 
T sefosa that he has made inevitable the situation Rus- 
sia most fears, the division of Europe into two parts. 
Moreover, he has made it inevitable that with American 
assistance Western Europe will now be organized into 
an economic whole. Worst of all, he has made it ex- 
tremely likely that the recovery of Eastern Europe will 
be indefinitely retarded, that region now being cut off 
from the industrial resources of Western Europe and the 
additional help that will come from America. 

We need not go too deeply into the grounds for the 
Soviet decision. American post-war policy up to and 
including the Truman Doctrine could be interpreted as 
fumbling efforts to mobilize the resources of the western 
democracies against Russia’s western expansion. Sovict 
ideology makes the conflict between American capitalism 
and Soviet communism appear inevitable. Moreover, the 
rigidly controlled economic system of the Soviet Union 
—which has been projected into the neighboring terri- 
tories to the east—may have suggested to Russia a similar 
plan of Western European organization which would 
hold only menace for a competing scheme of society. 
What was not taken into account is the fact that both 
England and France had already refused to accept the 
Marshall plan as an extension of the Truman Doctrine 
and that in the plans for a “Committee of Cooperation” 
which Bidault formulated there was no suggestion of a 
tight economic union that would menace the sovereign 
integrity of any nation. The sacrifice of national sover- 
eignty demanded was far less than that called for by 
adherence to the Charter of the United Nations, 


The course of European recovery which will now be 
followed will be subject to severe limitations, For East- 
ern Europe is rich in those resources needed by the west 
—agricultural products, coal, oil, electric power, lumber, 
fertilizers. Western Europe, heavily industrialized, is 
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capable of supplying the manufactured ‘acficles, indy; 
trial equipment, and farm machinery that Eastern Europe 





desperately wants. The recovery of both sections is 9 






interdependent that it is little short of a major catastrophe 





that the line drawn at Yalta has been now transformed 





into what appears to be an unsurmountable barrier. 
The political consequences of this division—itself 
springing from political causes—are hard to estimate. The 









recovery of Western Europe will proceed, for it appears 
that the majority of Western European nations are pre- 
pared to come together this Saturday to work out a com. 
mon plan. But there is no doubt that the non-Russian 
character of the cooperation is quite capable of being 
given an anti-Russian emphasis. The American Congress, 
for example, already indoctrinated with anti-Russian 
venom, will find it easier to grant substantial credits for 
Western Europe organized against the east. And if the 
Communists in the western nations attempt to sabotage 
the new program they will undoubiedly strengthen the 
hand of the right. 

What may balance this tendency is the first set of 
European democracy against any revival of right-wing 
capitalism. This is true of England, France, Belgium and 
the Netherlands, the Scandinavian countries, and Italy 
In all these countries the remarkable recovery since the 
war—in some the industrial-production index is 
yond that of 1939—has been carried out along the lines 
of semi-Socialist planning. In each of these countries 
the Socialist forces are a major political factor. In each 
of them the right is on the defensive. 























The major consideration in Western Europe's accept- 
ance of the Marshall plan has been an economic one. The 
post-war comeback, remarkable though it has been, has 
been seriously limited by deficits which can only be 
by outside help’ The slowness of the Ruhr’s rehabilita- 
tion, added to England’s coal crisis, has deprived W est- 
ern Europe's industry of its major source of power. This 
has had to be augmented by American coal——which since 
the end of the war has been flowing in at the rate of 
20,000,000 tons a year. The reequipment of Europe's 
industries must depend upon American imports. Ameri: 
can food must feed Europe's mouths. But during the 
past few months the lack of American dollars has | 
come acute, and in the words of a recent United Nations 
report, Europe is nearing “the brink of economic break- 
down.” 

This threat of collapse was probably the major factot 
in bringing the Marshal plan into being. For America 

i 
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industry, dependent as it is upon foreign exports, wou! 
be shaken to its foundations by economic disaster in 
Europe. The drain upon American resources when the 
plan goes into effect will not be light. The two American 
government committees and the third one recently named 
by the President under the chairmanship of Secretary of 
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Commerce W. Averell Harriman, will have no easy task 
ipping out the American end of the program and sell- 

x it to the American people. 
he best that can be hoped from tif Marshall plan 
is er Europe, put back on its feet economically, will 
cease to be torn between the polar attractions of two 
great world powers, the Soviet Union and the United 
states, and will develop stability of its own. It will, in 
fact, become a third bloc, providing a balance between 
e two giants. Its mixed economy and its political lib- 
cralism will be a compromise between the capitalism of 
North America and the totalitarian socialism of Russia, 
But what is important is that, even at this stage, the door 
of Western Europe be left open toward the east. After 





the heat of the present Crisis passes, it may weil be that 


a number of the eastern countrics will want to resume 


the economic relations with the west that have already 


been begun. The suggestion in Bidault’s statement last 
week that ‘the plan be submitted to the United Nations 
The ‘Com- 


mittee of Cooperation’ and subcommittees shall keep in 


Economic Commission for Europe” and that " 


close contact with the secretariat of the Economic Com- 


mission for Furope’’ should be included in the final dect- 
sions reached after the present Paris meeting. For our 
hope ts that the political considerations which last week 
blocked an all-Europe 
course be superseded by the economic logic that operates 


scheme of cooperation may in due 


against the permanent division of Europe into two air- 


tight parts. 


New Weapon for Witch-Hunters 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, July 3 
HERE were moments during the trial of Carl 
Aldo Marzani when one imagined oneself back 
in pre-revolutionary Russia. In the prisoner's dock 
was a young man of poor family. He had made a bril- 
liant scholastic career, won a scholarship abroad, settled 
on his return in a working-class neighborhood, and been 
drawn into the radical movement. The testimony of a 
police spy and agent provocateur was now sending him 
to jail. The old czarist files must contain many such cases. 
The files of the American government will contain many 
more if Marzani’s conviction is upheld on appeal. For 
this trial, labeled a test 
case, threatens to establish a precedent by which many 
past and present government employees may be sent to 
jail. Ostensibly they will be punished for having made 
misstatements in qualifying for government employ- 
ment, as Al Capone was sent to prison for making a 
mistake in his income tax. Actually they will have come 
up against a new device to prosecute for opinion. 

The Marzani case must be seen against the pape 
of the anti-red hysteria which is driving intellectuals of 
all sorts out of the government, and beginning to give 
social life in Washington the jitters. Much of the Con- 
gressional snarling about reds has focused, oddly enough, 
on a department—State—which has always had fewer 
radicals and liberals than any other branch of the gov- 
ernment except War and Navy. The atmosphere devel- 
oped has made life in the State Department exasper- 
atingly difficult, not only for a seattered few New Deal- 


which the prosecution frankly 








I. F. STONE was formerly The Nation’s Washington 
editor. He is the author of “Underground to Palestine.” 











for enlightened conservatives like Dean 
Acheson and Wil! Clayton. “I guess, 
ptt official out of Wall Street said 


1 


I spoke with him the other day, “they” 


ers, but even 
one State Depart- 
despondently when 
meaning Com- 


gress— just suspect anybody who's been abroad.” A dis- 
honorable factor is the undercover alliance between 


Congressional witch-hunters and certain men in the old 
branches of the department hostile to new blood brought 
in when 


State absorbed various formerly independent 


agencies dealing with economics, information, and in- 
telligence. 

An additional factor in the demoralization and panic 
spreading 
paign from sources outside Congress to equate 


< 


in the department's rank and file is a cam- 
resistance 
to reactionary foreign policies with disloyalty to the 
United States. This was already apparent in some of the 
attacks on Spruille Braden’s opposition to Perén. It is 
1 John Chamberlain's letter to the 
Robert Lovett, 


of Lzfe. Chamberlain spins 2 ¥ eb of doubt around thos< 


strikingly evident 1 


new U a aaa in the June 30 issue 


in the department who are opposed to the Kuomintang. 
If allegiance to the United States is to be identified with 


o = . . ban 
ier to understand 


iment 


allegiance to Chiang Kai-shek, it is ea: 


the panicky manner in which the depa last week 


dismissed ten employees on what might be described not 
too unfairly picion of suspicious 


suspect characters. They were not on}; 


association with 


dismissed without a 
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ment of charges against them 
ider the McCar- 


ions act the depart- 


hearing but without a state 
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ran rider to its war-time appropriat 
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similar sinister but later disproved charges in the “Case 
of the Six’’ two years ago will not have too much con- 
fidence in § ary Marshall's vague allegations of “1n- 
directly keeping company” with foreign powers. At 
least in this case the names have been withheld from the 

press. The ten dismissed, like Marzani, were from the 

newer branches of the department. If Congressional 
uproar forces publication of their names, some may meet 
Marzani's fate. 


Marzani is Italian born, the son of a minor anti-Fascist 
official who came to this country in the early '20’s and 
settled near Scranton, Pennsylvania. Marzani worked his 
way through school and went to Williams, where he was 
editor of the college literary paper and won a Rhodes 
scholarship. He had a year at Oxford, visited Loyalist 
Spain—a damning fact in Washington today—and re- 
turned in 1939. He and his wife settled on the East Side, 
and he taught economics for a while at New York Uni- 
versity. He did not come to public attention until last 
fall. 

Marzani, to put it mildly, hardly fitt 
Department. His own opinions—opinions he did not 
hide—were pretty much those of a fellow-traveler. He 
was ication le in the department, to which he had 
been transferred with the remains of the Office of Strate- 
gic Services. Efforts were made to get him fired imme- 
diately on his transfer there in the spring of 1946. Mar- 
zani wanted to resign but was urged by his superiors to 
stay on. He began to organize a business to make films 
for labor unions and took a leave of absence last summer 
to do a film, ‘Deadline for Action,” for the United 
Electrical Workers. General Electric and other firms 
bought prints to show at private meetings as a horrid 
example of red propaganda. The film was attacked in the 
New York World-Telegram as “‘communistic.”” The heat 
was on. Marzani resigned from the State Department in 
November after being assured that he was not resigning 
under fire. But a month later the department informed 
him that he had been discharged, and in January he 
was indicted. He has been sentenced to from one to three 
years in jail and denied bond pending appeal. 

The indictment was framed in terms calculated to 
make the hair bristle on the heads of Southern Congress- 
men, and reflect credit on the sleuths of the State De- 
partment. Marzani was accused of falsely denying that 
in 1940 and 1941 he did “counsel and instruct Commu- 
nist Party members to sow resentment and discontent 
imong Negroes by agitating the question of racial dis- 
crimination, . . .” It was charged that he did “instruct 
divers Party members concerning a plan, policy, and pro- 
..for...disintegration of the morale of the Mili- 
. to the end that the 


ed into the State 


gram. 
tary Forces of the United States. . 


Communist Party might gain control thereof and thus 
bring about a revolt against the Capitalist System. .. . 
It was charged that he did “urge Communist Party mem- 


” 
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bers to protest to their Congressmen against the Passage 
of an anti-strike bill." The nature of the indictment 

not for Communist activities but for false statement + 
investigators—made possible rulings whic 
when Marzani came t) 


£ wernment 
fatally handicapped the defense 
trial. The prosecution could lug in an inflammatory n 
ter of this kind to show how , Sate served the Co ym- 
munists, but the defense was limited to character wit- 
nesses and Marzani’s denials. 

Marzani’s defense never really got into the record. 
The jury was told that in 1940 and the first half of 
1941 Marzani operated on the East Side of New York 
as a branch organizer and section educational director 
for the Communist Party under the name of Tony 
Whales. During the last half of 1941 and the early part 
of 1942 Marzani, under his own name, was active in 
the same area as executive secretary of the East Side 
Conference to Defend America. Thus many people must 
have seen and heard him in both capacities, and one 
wonders how he could have been cleared for government 

‘mployment in 1942 if he had been openly active as a 
Communist official under such circumstances. The tran- 
scripts of Marzani’s questioning in 1942 and 1943 b 
the FBI and the Civil Service Commission show that 
the government knew of the Tony Whales charge. Mar- 
zani admitted then that he had once circulated a Browder 
petition but denied having been a member of the Com- 
munist Party under the name of Whales or any other. 
The upshot of the rather extended investigations and 
hearings at that time was his clearance for government 
employment. He went into the OSS, first as a civilian, 
then with military status as deputy chief of the branch 
which prepared complex data for quick presentation to 
the General Staff. He went to the State Department when 
it absorbed the OSS. Marzani’s war record, highly com- 
mended by his superiors, was not challenged. 

The key witness against Marzani and the only one 
who testified to the highly improbable speeches which 
formed the basis for the more horrendous sections of the 
indictment was a New York City policeman, Archer S. 
Drew, who was assigned to spy on radical activities on 
the East Side. Drew's testimony showed that he also 
acted as an agent provocateur. He is a Negro, and one 
of the organizations he was to watch was the National 
Negro Congress. When he found no branch in existence 
on the East Side he proceeded to form one and to recruit 
Negroes for it. Drew’s reports were the source of the 
Whales story, and these were available to other govern- 
ment investigating agencies at the time. One is forced 
to assume that the FBI and the Civil Service Commission 
did not put much stock in those reports or Marzani 
would never have been cleared in 1943. But Marzani 
was unable to subpoena the records of these agencics, 
and the judge, Raymond B. Keech, kept the question 
of the past inquiries out of the trial. 
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Judge Keech also barred evidence which seems to 


indicate that even the New York City police in Sep- 
rember, 1941, did not credit Drew's identification of 
Marzani with Whales. At that time Drew’s reports were 
available in the Police Department. Marzani had just 
been made executive secretary of the East Side Con- 
ference to Defend America. The organization was inves- 
tigated by Inspector O Brien, and he told the chairman, 
Meyer Goldberg, then a Republican member of the City 
Council, that he had information showing Marzani was 
a Communist. Goldberg, now a member of Dewey's 
state Labor Mediation Board, came to Washington pre- 
pared to testify that he went with Marzani to O'Brien's 
othce. The Inspector withdrew his accusation and apol- 
ogized after talking with Marzani. In February, 1942, 
O'Brien voted to elect Marzani executive secretary of the 
Office of Civilian Defense on the East Side. Judge Keech 
refused to let Goldberg testify, and shut Marzani off 
with a rebuke when he tried to get the O’Brien incident 
into the record. 

Drew could not have been produced as a witness at 
the Civil Service Commission hearing given Marzani in 
April, 1943, because that would have ended his useful- 
ness as a spy. But later that year Drew was exposed and 
expelled from the Communist Party as a police spy, and 
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if the government believed his Whales story it should 
then have tried Marzani for perjury. That it did not do 
so but on the contrary retained him in a confidential post 
leads one to believe that checks by other investigating 
agencies had failed to support the identification with 
Whales. 

Here we come to the crucial point in the Marzani case. 
Under the statute of limitations the government last win- 
ter was no longer able to prosecute Marzani for perjury. 
It got around this by using an act passed by Congress in 
1944 to extend the statute of limitations until three years 
after the termination of hostilities in the case of fraudu- 
lent war-contract claims. If the Marzani conviction is 
upheld on appeal, the government can use this same 
statute to send other liberals or radicals among its pres- 
ent of past employees to jail. As in the Marzani case, it 
need not prove attempt to defraud or misconduct in 
government employment. It need only show misstate- 
ment in the original interrogations under oath to which 
all government employees are subject. And if, as in the 
Marzani case, a jury can be persuaded to believe what 
the Civil Service Commission disbelieved, the unlucky 
government empioyee faces penalties of up to ten years 
in jail and a $10,000 fine for each misstatement. That's 


what hysteria is for. 


aces of Spain 


BY KAY BOYLE 


Madrid, June 2 

HIS spring the foodstuffs in the markets of Spain, 

even in the poorest quarters of the cities, are as 

lavish in color, quantity, and quality as they were 

six years ago. And, just as six years ago, the brilliance 
and affluence of the Spanish markets shock the traveler 
who crosses the frontier from France. The ancient, un- 
appetizing carrots, the yellow, undersized cauliflower, 
and the molding potatoes of the Paris markets would be 
looked upon as refuse in the markets of Madrid. Toma- 
toes, oranges, bananas, lemons—all scarce to the point of 
non-existence in Paris—are piled high on stall after 
loaded stall. Parisian housewives, accustomed to stand- 
ing in line to procure one or two “steaks” of fish once or 
twice in the week, would reel before the fish counters 
of Spain gleaming with sea-food of every variety, in- 
cluding the standard fare of shrimp and octopus. Stalls 
hung with chickens and richly stocked with hams, goat- 
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milk cheese, and cream cheeses alternate with the end- 
less, profligate display of bananas and oranges, bananas 
and oranges, for a mere handful of which French mothers 
would stampede. But there is a nightmarish quality of 
lusory plenty about these great popular markets, for 
it is a phantom population which moves between the 
counters. Few middle-class families, and even fewer 
working-class families, can afford the prices they are 
asked to pay. 

There are two distinct and separate faces to the coun- 
try, and the instant one sets foot on Spanish soil one 
makes the choice deliberately as to which face one selects 
to see. There are, for instance, two San Sebastians, both 
on the same site, just beyond Irun, across the frontier 
One is a bright little casino town, a flourishing little sea- 
coast town, complete with resort beaches and a fishing 
fleet. The other San Sebastian is a Spanish border town 
where the police are particularly active, and whose prison 
holds many men of the surrounding countryside accused 
of serving as guides to shepherd fugitive Republicans 
across the frontier. Miranda, on the railway line to 
Madrid, is not only the station where the Irun-Madrid 
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express stops for thirty-five minutes so that the passen- 
gers may stretch their legs and dine on ink fish in the 
buffet. It is also the town in which one of the worst 
prison camps in Spain is situated, a place of such foul 
repute that this story is currently told of it. Six months 
ago a group of foreign newspaper correspondents asked 
he Spanish authorities for permission to visit the 
Miranda prison camp. The permission was granted but 
only after a fortnight’s delay, about which the reporters 
drew their own conclusions. They had been informed 
through underground sources that the sanitary condi- 
ions of the camp were indescribable and that owing to 
overcrowding and malnutrition the death rate was as 
high as three to five a day. The suspicion that the Span- 
ish authorities had utilized that two-week period to re- 
move some of the prisoners and to clean up the camp 
was strengthened when an official committee made its 
appearance in a fleet of cars, drove the newspapermen 
to Miranda, wined and dined them in the best Spanish 
style, and then proceeded with them to the tour of the 
camp. The conditions which the correspondents found 
there, however, were far worse than anything they had 
anticipated, and one of them said as much to the official 
interpreter. “Tell the gentlemen,” the smiling spokes- 
man of the committee replied, “that he should be grate- 
ful we did not permit him to come here two weeks ago.” 


Those who do not care for the face of misery will 
point with pride to a building under construction on the 
Calle de Serrano in Madrid. It is cool and streamlined, 
being fashioned of pure white and pearl gray stone. It 
occupies better than two city blocks, and it will house 
the Air, Army, and other Ministries when it is done. But 
just behind it is an open lot, and anyone may call upon 
the people who have fashioned tunnels and caves of 
habitation in the hard-baked soil. Twenty to thirty 
families, neither gipsies nor outcasts but working people 
who could not find living quarters, have dug themselves 
homes in the white sun-baked earth and settled perma- 
nently there, 

I was taken to visit one of these families by a friend 
who had served in the Republican army with the father. 
The father is a carpenter's helper, a man in his 
early forties, who shook hands with us when we met 
on the beaten-down path which winds between the 
arched, dark human-rabbit holes. He wore a ragged, 
striped shirt, blue cotton trousers, and a threadbare tweed 
cap on the side of his head. He had a soft, quick smile, 
and he accepted a cigarette with pleasure. As he talked 
to us, the curious heads of neighbors appeared in the 
openings of the other caves. He said that after finishing 
a four-year prison term at the political prison of Alcala 
de Henares he had been unable to find living quarters 
for his family, so he had dug the two-room cave for 
them. He and his wife, with their children, and his 
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mother-in-law, had been living for three years there 

The descent into the cave is not easy, as one mus 
enter in a crouching position, at the same time keeping 
one’s balance on the two blocks of wood, one atop the 
other, which serve as steps. Inside, the sunlight van- 
ished as if a curtain had been drawn, and it took a mo- 
ment for the sight to grow accustomed to the dark 
Then you saw the shelf chiseled smoothly in the earthen 
wall on which stood the eating and cooking implements, 
the small charcoal stove, the broken crockery. There was 
no furniture, no sign of fuel or food, merely a pile of 
rags folded over on the floor. ‘‘That’s my bed,” said the 
mother-in-law from where she sat in the sunlight at the 
entrance, The room that had been hollowed off from 
this was even smaller, and the darkness in it even more 
profound, so that with the first step you took you 
nearly trod upon the human being who lay sleeping 
under the man’s ancient and tattered jacket. It was a 
child of two or three, and after a little, you could see 
its sparse, light hair and the side of its face, the check 
as white as wax. 

The father said he had been doing well as a carpenter 
before the war, and when he spoke of the war he was not 
referring to what took place bewteen 1939 and 1945, 
but to that other war—the prelude to the final conflict— 
which had split Spain wide apart. But since the war and 
since his prison term he had been able to get work on; 
intermittently as a carpenter's helper, at the rate of ten 
pesetas a day. His wife was off, as usual, washing clothes 
in the residential quarter of Colonia del Viso, where her 
daily pay averaged around seven pesetas. (At the legal 
tourist exchange, this means the family could count on 
an income of about a dollar a day.) 

We were standing in the sunlight before the opening 
of the cave again, and the father smiled politely as | 
refused a second cigarette. “It is better not to get used t 
smoking,” he said. Three times a month, when he re- 
ceives his two packages of cigarettes, for which he pays 
four pesetas, he sells them on the black market for eigh' 
He had also sold the family’s ration cards, he told us, 
as a family with their income could not afford to bu; 
such luxury items as bread, soap, oil, sugar, and mea 
But even with this extra money to buy a pound of Span- 
ish beans twice a week on the black market, the childrea 
do not get enough to eat. The two who sat playing in 
the dust had the bloated bellies and the thin, warped leg; 
of the famished. “During the March floods,” he said as 
if in apology, “the cave was three inches deep with water, 
and the little one you saw asleep inside has had cold 
in the lungs since then. If I could get some bricks, | 
could lay a floor. . . .”” He said there were perhaps 40,00 
families living as they were, in caves, some with less 
money than they had, and he—carrying the child still— 
and the mother-in-law walked with us down to the strect. 

“My daughter wasn’t used to living like this befoce 
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she said. We stood across from the 


married,” 


mpleted government buildings which would even- 
house the various ministries. ‘Before the war we 
} 


a nice house in the country. My husband was alts 


e 

-and I'm glad he didn’t live long enough to sce 
s reign of terror in Spain! We had sheep,’’ she said. 
Things were comfortable, the way they are in other 
untries. I used to spin, the wool into cloth, and my 
usband worked in his vineyard. We had furniture, pans 
My daughter was 


to cook with, beds, chairs,”” she said. 


’ 


ed to everything.” Standing beside her with the child 


n his arms, her son-in-law gave his quick, pained smile. 
We had a country!” she cried out. “We used to have a 


c 


ntry then!” She threw her head back, and the knot of 


gtay hair trembled on it as she spit tow ard the unfinished 
suildings that would house the ministries of Franco's 


Spain. 


There are others who speak to you of construction, 
1 who will show you the evidences of what is being 
lone: a large, unfinished apartment building off the 
called 


Franco housing project. I was driven past it in a taxi with 


road General Ricardos is pointed out as a 


Madrid acquaintances, one a Spanish lady who repre- 
sents the Quaker relief work there. It did not seem that 
much work were being done on the place, and the Span- 
sh lady explained that “Spanish workingmen never like 

work much between the hours of two and five.”” But as 
] ate the standard lunch of white beans one day with a 
arpenter and his family in the Cuatro Caminos quarter 
his lunch hour being from one to two), I asked him 
about the Franco housing project. “Oh, that, down off 
General Ricardos? They abandone d it four years ago,” he 
said. It was true that it had been a part of the Franco 
rehabilitation program, only other things had come in 
between. ‘‘First,’’ said my friend, “they were short of 


building materials, so they had to make a choice. The 
choice lay between finishing the working-class families’ 
flats, which they had already begun, or building new 
apartment houses in the residential districts, or a new 
bull ring or two. Obviously, there wasn’t enough ma- 
terial to do all three. So a public statement was made by 
the Minister of Public Welfare. He explained that if they 
built fancy apartment houses on the big avenues first, 
high rents would start rolling in and that this would be 
excellent for the general economy. Or if they made at 
least one more bull ring, which would be packed with 
spectators every Sunday and Thursday afternoon, this too 
would put more money in circulation, and the country 
would be in a better position to continue work on the 
working-class families’ flats.” 

Everybody at the table laughed. “And there is another 
explanation as to why the workers’ houses were finally 
abandoned,” my friend said. “You might like this one 
better, so I'll tell it to you too. To qualify for accommo- 
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dations in a Franco project, you have to be very well 
recommended,” he said. “First of all, you have to fur- 
nish proof that you never carried arms against Franco, 
and, secondly, that you never participated actively or pas- 
sively in any political movement which opposes the pres- 
ent regime. And, lastly, you must present a written 
document from your priest attesting to the fact that you 
attend mass every morning—or that at least your wif« 
does.’’ My friend paused for a moment while the family 


laughed again, and then he went on saying: ‘So once 


the apartment building off General Ricardos was well 
under way, Franco woke up in a good humor one morn- 
ing, and he asked to see the list of names of the families 
who had applied for living quarters there. ‘But no one has 
said hi 


de-camp. ‘We have been informed that the requirements 


put in an application yet, Your Excellency, s aide- 
are too rigid.’ “But surely workingmen still go to mass? 
Franco cried out, and the aide-de-camp answered, ‘I am 
told their wives do, Your Exccilency.’ “And surely the 
priests will attest to that fact?’ Franco cried out again 
‘Indeed, the priests have expressed themselves as willing 
to assist in any way they can,’ replied the aide-de-camp. 
‘But, Your Excellency, what is needed in Spain is not 
places to house the lower class, but an entirely new lower 
class. It’s the first requirement they can’t meet. There 
isn't a workingman to be found who hasn't borne arms 


» 


against Your Excellency’s regime. 

I discovered ten days ago that the finest Grecos are no 
longer to be seen at Toledo or in the Prado. On that same 
road named General Ricardos, in the ruins of the Fabrica 
de Resilla, which was totally destroyed during the Span- 
ish war in the bombardment of Madrid, there is a Greco 
which can just be distinguished in the nearly impene- 
rable dark of one crypt of the blasted cellars. This Greco 
is not artificially illuminated as is the “Entierro del 
Conde de Orgaz’’ at Toledo, and when you first step in 
out of the Spanish sunlight, you smell the damp, and the 
odor of human excrement, but for a moment you cannot 
make out the figures in the obscurity. And then, as the 
darkness ebbs, you perceive the pallid, attenuated face, 
and the anguished eyes, like the eyes of the Apostles, 
are turned in eloquence upon you no matter in what part 
of the room you stand. This is the principal figure. He 
is stretched on a pallet with a grayish cover flung across 
his body, and the elongated thigh bones, the points of 
the sharp, slightly elevated knees, and the fleshless feet 
are clearly discernible beneath its folds, as if the artist 
had sketched in the framework of the 
cross the emaciated 


skeleton, bone 
by bone, before flinging the cover a 
form. Above the high, pale forehead the hair falls black 
and silky, and the cheekbones are high; the throat is 
corrugated like a windpipe, and the yellowish hands are 
folded on the wood-like slats of the breast. 

At the foot of the pallet, her hair parted in the middle, 














of a woman, the angular folds of her 


ss done in that thin, faded red which FE! Greco alone, 
her through faulty preparation of his canvas or through 


“ems to have made use of. Only after searching 
1¢ shadows can you distinguish the four small children, 
pointed chins, who stand partially 


hidden in the woman’s skirts. That is the c ymplete pic- 


dark ey< 1, and with 


ture, conceived in cold and terrible compassion, and 


framed with a broad band of dark. But an added attrac- 
tion of this Greco is that the figures in it are endowed 
with speech, 


I am not asking for anything,” the reclining figure 


said, the voice hardly louder than a whisper. “I am not 
asking help of anyone. I am not complaining.” As he 


. | ° } . Nr + 1 _ ff 
spoke, the shape of his u per teeth could be seen out- 


I » The shay U} 
““T am forty 


lined through 


1 
A 
years old. I have lived my life,” he said. “I am here with 


: ea 1 : 
us fleshless, snrunken lip. 


my wife and children. I have nothing to complain of.” 
His eyes were filled with fear of what menace strangers 
might bring. “I cannot talk because it may start me 
bleeding again,” he said, and then his breath was gone, 
and he did not say any more. 

“For a little while he was in a sanitarium,” the woman 
said, speaking in the darkness. “But they have no room 
to keep them. For five years he’s been lying here like 
this, since four years no doctor has come near him! 
You've come for the death!’ she cried out, and the eyes 








of the ill man were turned to her in grievous accusation 


Her arms and hands had gone around the children’; 
shoulders, and she held them hard against her skirts 


as she began to cry. “I don’t cry all the time, I haven 
cried for a long time,” 
like you come here that I think there’s maybe somet! 


somebody can do—” 


There were cakes at tea that day, and the talk across 


the handsome table, on which the ancestral silver shone, 
was of Spanish painting. The women’s delicately tint 
faces and their gentle voices lingered above the cups 
which the slices of lemon floated in the fragrant tea 
“It is El Greco’s love for Veronica which moves n 
more than any other story,” said the lady beside me; for 
they have not yet perceived that in Spain the shrines 
faith and beauty have lost their profound significance and 
are refuge and equivocation. The diplomat’s wife, with 
a mauve veil masking her eyes, leaned across the lace 
»read, burdened table and spoke softly to me. 

“When you return to Paris,” she said, “do tell people 
how foolish it is to keep the Spanish-French frontier 
closed, the way the French are doing. It is so cruel that 
little French children should want for things when here 
our little Spanish children have all the oranges 
bananas and fresh produce they can eat. You've. scea 


S| 


our markets, haven't you?” 





Troubled Times in India 





New Delhi, June 29 
OTH the Congress Party and the Moslem League 
having accepted the principle of the division of the 
country, votes have been taken to ascertain the 
wishes of the people of Bengal, Punjab, and Sind 
through their respective provincial legislatures. The re- 
sults have been entirely in accordance with expectations. 
Western Bengal, including Calcutta, with its decisive 
Hindu majority chose to remain with Hindustan, while 
eastern Bengal with its Moslem majority wanted to join 
Pakistan. Similarly, eastern Punjab voted for Hindustan 
and western Punjab for Pakistan. Sind, because of its 
Moslem majority, was bound to choose Pakistan—in 
fact, its capital, Karachi, will develop into Pakistan's 
federal capital. 
As the president of the Congress Party observed, the 
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partition of Bengal and the Punjab was an inevitable 
consequence of the decision to divide the count 
Hindus and Sikhs can console themselves with the 
thought that they have saved substantial portions of th 
provinces from absorption into Pakistan. Referendums to 
be held this week and next will decide the allegiance of 
British Baluchistan, the Northwest Frontier Provin 
and the Sylhet district in Assam. 

The virile Pathan race, which forms the overwhelm- 
ing majority in the Frontier Province, is faced with an 
embarrassing situation. The question to be voted on— 
which one of India’s two constituent assemblies to joi 
—could conceivably be decided by the electorate 
favor of either side. Unfortunately, adherents of the 
Moslem League have for months past been carrying on 3 
campaign of murder and violence which the Congress 
Party has been powerless to check with the inadequate 
resources at its disposal and the divided loyalties of mai 
of its officials. Congress leaders have therefore decided 
to boycott the referendum, partly because of its unduly 
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she said. “It’s just when people 
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lashes between rival groups of Pathans. 

What would the Pathans do if given an absolutely 
free vote? It must be remembered that the Northwest 
Frontier Province, Waziristan beyond the border (the 
home of several virile tribes), and Afghanistan form 


really a single region; the people are held together by 


rong ties of language, religion, and culture. Neither 
the British annexation of the Frontier Province nor the 
lifficulties of Communication due to the mountainous ter- 
rain has ever severed these racial links. Thus, the Pathans, 
had they an unfettered choice, would probably vote for 
an independent state of Pathanistan. 

The Sylhet district's decision may mean a substantial 
:ddition to the territory of eastern Bengal. But it is diffi- 

cult to forecast the result of this referendum, since it 1s 
probable that many people, even among the Moslems, 
realize the advantage of remaining within Assam instead 
of being transferred to eastern Bengal. 

Bit by bit, one sees a truncated Pakistan emerging from 
these processes. How far will the dismen berment of 
India go, and where will it end? Today the Congress 
Party and Moslem League leaders, with large stafis of 
assistants, are busy with divisions of all sorts, division 
of assets and liabilities, of equipment, of personnel, of 
departmental files and records. A special committee pre- 
sided over bv Sir Claude Auchinleck—who for reasons 
of defense has been a firm opponent of the division of 
India-—will deal with the division of the armed forces. 
The decision to accept partition was not lightly taken 
by the Congress leaders. Gandhi even now speaks of it as 
though it were a dark tragedy. The terrible riots that went 
on throughout northern India for months compelled 
the adoption of the view that there was no alternative to 
division but continuing bloodshed. “Into precisely how 
many fragments?” is the question now being asked by 
devotees of the unity of India, appalled by the prospects 
of the country splitting up. 

The Pathans want a Pathanistan independent of both 
India and Pakistan. They are magnificent fighters who in 
the past have not found the Hindus too formidable oppo- 
nents. Eastern Bengal has nothing in common with the 
western Punjab and Sind. Fifteen hundred miles of 
Indian territory lie between this region and Karachi. Can 
a single administration manage such far-flung provinces, 
separated by vast physical distances and held together by 
nothing but an artificially worked-up sentiment of com- 
mon nationality which does not exist? 

“No Balkanization” is the cry even of those Congress 
leaders who have reconciled themselves to the idea of 
India becoming two dominions—some, like Nehru, in 
the hope that the division may prove temporary and ulti- 
mately give way to stronger unity. A few princes are 
toying with the idea of declaring their independence and 
are watching the struggle that is developing between 
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Travancore—a Hindu state with a population of six 
million in the extreme south of Indiz—-and the govern- 
ment of India as a test case. The acknow ledgment of 
Travancore’s independence will encourage many other 
states to demand it: Hyderabad and Kashmir are still 
undecided about their future course. 

With the withdrawal of British authority by mid- 
August and the establishment of two dominions, con- 
siderations which have served so far to cement the unity 
of the Congress Party on the one hand and the Moslem 
League on the other are likely to lose their force. Already 
one can see that Moslems from provinces where they 
form a minority of the population, like Madras, Bombay, 
Behar, and the United Provinces, are feeling uneasy 
about the future. They have enjoyed privileges in the 
past which they seem doomed to lose. 

There will be thirty million Moslems in the Dominion 
of India and fifty million in Pakistan (these figures 
do not include Moslems in the territories of the princes). 
Nehru and other Congress leaders have declared that 
in the Indian Dominion all will have common rights 
of citizenship, with no privileges for any section of the 
population—which implies that such devices as separate 
electorates and the reservation of seats for Moslems in 
the legislatures and government service far in excess of 
their proportional number will be dropped. This will 
mean a big sacrifice for Moslems in the Indian Dominion 
They subscribed cheerfully to the theory of Pakistan 
without realizing that its achievement would result in 
the withdrawal of these privileges. “What do we get out 
of Pakistan?” 


last week. Henceforth, Moslems in the Indian Dominion 


said a Madras Moslem to me despairingly 


must fise to positions of responsibility by merit like 
everyone else and not by belonging to a special class. The 
enthusiasm for Pakistan is already showing signs of 
diminution among those thoughtful Moslems who per- 
ceive that its establishment can bring them little practical 
advantage. 

The Moslem League grew rapidly in influence during 
the past six years because Jinnah’s propaganda was con- 
centrated on placing the Moslems in a position of an- 
tagonism to Congress. What kept eighty million Mos- 
lems together was this spirit of antagonism. Similarly, 
groups of widely differing political views have remained 
within Congress all these years because of their opposi- 
tion to the British. 

In the mam, therefore, it has been a negative force 
which has‘ given life to both the Congress Party and the 
Moslem League—the fear of domination by the British 
in one case and by the Hindus in the other. After the 
middle of August both these forces will tend to disap- 
pear, and social and economic considerations will become 
the dominant factors. Socialists who are now working 
within the Congress Party are preparing for such de- 
p a program of practical 


velopments and drawing u 
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socialism. Communists, whose past role has been to 


for them- 
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snipe at all other parties, see an opportunity 


scives under the conditions now opening up for India. 
India and freedom from 


the way 


The territorial division of 


British contro] may thus pave for ideological 


divisions within the existing political parties. The left- 

ina } , (re on tl . ily , whicl 2 
Wil I iowever, are not the only ones whicn see 
opp : ead of them. Princes, capitalists, and 
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VII. Kentucky’s 1947 New Deal 
Louisville, Kentuck 
thinks 


m entioned. 


RACTICALLY everybody in America 
the Kent 


Thousands of visitors 


y Derby when Louisville is 
pour into the city for the big 
event, though most of them have no hope of seeing the 
They « 


take part in a Mar 


race, me for the special holiday excitement, to 
li Gras centering in a horse race. Those 
kets for the race feel that they have 
Lots of movie actors come 


tsmen the Southern 


who can afford tic 
stellar parts in the pagean 
to see and be seen; those old spor 
much in evidence; and the variety of 
Broadway characters is terrific. Hotel beds sell for $30 
a night, but people take little time out to sleep. Automo- 
bile horns toot through the downtown streets all night, 
and the atmosphere becomes that of a frenetic carnival, 
with ingredients of New York's Fifty-second Street, an 
and a circus where mint 


| - _— 
coioneis are very 


American Legion convention, 
juleps at $1.50 per frosted glass substitute for pink 
lemonade. 

All this is the prelude to that electric minute at 
Churchill Downs when the band strikes up “My Old 
Kentucky Home” and the horses parade on to the track. 
Then comes the crowd's spine-tingling shout, ‘They're 
off!’ Two minutes later the show is over, except for the 
important detail of collecting the bets: on that two min- 
utes more than one and a quarter million dollars have 
been gambled. The next day the city cleans up and takes 
stock, noting particularly the amount of money that 
changed hands in the betting and the huge profits made 
by the Jockey Club, which not only operates Churchill 
Downs but controls the gambling at every other Ken- 
tucky track. 





A. G, MEZERIK is the author of “The Revolt of the 
South and West.” This series will be concluded with 
the next article. 
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landlords, with their far greater resources, are bound to 

make common cause. The conflict between Hindus and 

a class conflict between the 
I have-nots. T! 


naves and 
path toward social democracy for India will not be dialai 


Moslems may then become 
right and the left, between 


smooth or easy. Vesied interests and privileged reaction- 
arics will make a formidable bid for power and 
fluence. 





1 


in the “take” at Churchill Downs 
for the world-f 


Louisville’s interest 


is more than idle curic sity, mous fa 
track pays no taxes and many citizens think that ough 
be changed. Louisville could use the revenue. It pays 


teachers, for example, such small salaries that they 

on the verge of malnutrition and are discussing str 
action. The owners of the track, however, keep a tight 
hold on the reins of local and state government and so 
far have not been bothered by the tax gatherers. Their 
political power comes in handy in other ways, too. Re- 
cently the precinct in which Churchill Downs is located 
suddenly undertook to enforce the law there instead of 
winking at violations. Overnight the track moved into 
another and more amenable precinct—by the simple de- 
vice of having the boundary lines changed. 


Kentucky, to judge from the assessed valuation of its 


real wealth, is one of the richest states in the South. | 


ought therefore to have a large tax income with which 
upport its services. The reason it doesn’t is that 


volitical machinery has always been used by the big prop- 
erty-owners to keep their taxes low. On the basis of its 
resources Kentucky could be expected to have a stand 
ard of living higher than most Southern states, but it 
actually ranks forty-fifth in the Union in per capita i 

come. While a great deal might be done by Kentuckians 
to change this condition, one important means is beyond 
their reach. This would be to curtail the amount of wea!«! 
taken out of the state by the hundred largest banking, 
insurance, and manufacturing corporations in the United 
States and to build up industrial ownership in the South 
The South fervently hoped that this change would be 
brought about by its industrial growth during the war 
but it is now obvious that the miracle has not come 

pass. The South has a few more plants than it had be- 
fore the war; the East has almost doubled its manufac- 
turing capacity. America’s largest corporations profited 
most from the war boom, and the two greatest bene- 
ficiaries were General Motors and du Pont. Each of these 
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ints, which through interlocking stock ownership ar 
most Siamese twins, added a billion dollars of facili- 
ties to their already swollen holdings. The branches 
which both have in the South have not appreciably in- 
ceased Southern incomes or tax revenues, and there has 
cen little local participation in profits. 

Monopolies and cartels are causing havoc below the 
Mason and Dixon Line. I described the fertilizer mo- 
nopoly in my article on the TVA in The Nation for 
May 31. Though fertilizer is as essential as bread—with- 
out it the South’s exhausted lands would produce neither 

od nor cotten—farmers have to pay an outrageously 
high price for it. Reliable calculations show that the 
difference between a price based on cost of production 
ind the rigged price demanded and got by the monopoly 
would have provided a college education for every high- 
school graduate in the South. Monopoly not only pays 
Jess than its share of taxes, drains off pr fits, and lowers 
per capita income, but also boosts the cost of living in 
\ arious W ays. 

The people's inertia and the fantastic shenanigans of 
the politicians have made it possible for graft and venal- 
ity to flourish in Kentucky for generations, and it is hard 
to organize effective resistance to monopoly’s tyranny. 
However, the recent Supreme Court decision reducing 
freight-rate discrimination has encouraged greater effort 
here, as all through the South. The realization that the 
freight-rate victory was due in part to Southern agitation 
and leadership, like that of Governor Arnall, is incentive 
to further action. Though slow to bestir themselves, the 
people of Kentucky have been aierted. 

The balance sheet compiled recently by the Committe 
for Kentucky shows how much needs to be done. Only 
one of the forty-eight states had, in 1940, a higher per- 
centage of illiteracy than Kentucky. In 1943, in the midst 
of war-time prosperity, 4,000 Kentucky teachers were 
earning, on a fifty-two-weck basis, less than $12 a week. 
Not many Kentuckians did much better: in the same 
year the per capita income in Kentucky was but 59 per 
cent of the United States average, and Kentucky’s indus- 
trial pay rolls were next to the lowest in the South. Bare 
statistics do not dramatize the effects of poverty, but 
they do reveal a tragic situation. Only two states have a 
worse tuberculosis record. In one rural area 11,500 
proud Kentuckians depend on a single doctor. On 
every three Kentucky farms is valued at $300 or less. 
In 1940, 13,000 farmers had to haul water_an average 
of more than four miles. Ninety-seven per cent of all 
Kentucky farms had no toilets inside the house, and 
42,000 farms had neither inside toilet nor outside privy. 
One of every four persons born in Kentucky has left the 
state. The figures are doubly depressing to Kentuckians 
who remember that fifty years ago Louisville was a great 
center of world trade, the state was first in in dustrial 
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pay rolls in the South, and its educational system ranke 
high among those of the nation. 

The Committee for Kentucky, which has brought all 
this to light, was started in Louisville by a group of 
business leaders who can hardly be accused of belonging 
to any even mildly radical school of political thought. 
Outstanding in the group were Barry Bingham and Mark 
Ethridge, both of the Louisville Courier-Journal; Wen- 
dell Willkie’s brother, H. Fred Willkie, a leading Ken- 
tucky distiller; and Harry W. Schacter, a merchant born 
in New York who as president of the committee has 
demonstrated regional patriotism in the larger frame- 
work of the national interest. These four men show the 
same progressive spirit which brought to national atten- 
tion Wilson Wyatt, Paul Porter, and Edward Prichard, 
Jr.—Kentucky’s contributions to the New Deal. 

At first the Committee for Kentucky undertook to 
present to the people a picture of conditions within the 
state. As Harry Schacter put it, “Our aims were to get 
the facts, and to see that the people got those facts. We 
were intent on stimulating people to organize locally, so 
that they would do the job of relating the facts to their 
own locality and so that they would build up a desire to 
act for change. Not just a desire, however, but a realiza- 
tion that they must take the responsibility and assume a 
share of the cost of the change. And it was an integral 
part of our job to show the consequences of lassitude, of 


apathy, and of failure.” The committee issued booklets 


1d pamphicts and aroused sabesest through lectures, 
meetings, and newspaper publicity—all coordinated 
Wake Up Kentuck The pace- 
iaker for the entire project was a radio program origi- 
nating in the Louisville station owned by the Courier- 
picked up by other 


under the slogan of 


Journal, This program was soon 
radio stations in the state and was so good that it received 
a Peabody award. 

The time arrived when most of the facts were on the 
record. Kentucky, if not yet awakened, was beginning 
to stir; and the committee, deciding to move from fact- 
finding into action, changed its slogan to ‘Kentucky on 
the March.”’ Its statewide studies were now utilized as 
yardsticks for an experiment in the city and county of 
Henderson, a typical Ohio River community. This “ grass- 
roots’ work in Henderson has been in operation for 
over a year and is being copied in other communities. 
program 1s 


n for Ken- 


At present the “Kentucky on the March’ 
A People’s Legislative Progra 


leo} 


tucky.’” in which are embodied legislative proposals to 
; PFO} 


volving into 
efiect perenne in fields in which state government 
plays a part. While many different sections of the popu- 
lation were scmnanel at the meeting at which the legis- 
Jati ve program was adopted, some elements were notably 

bsent, not because they were 
re were against even the mild reforms proposed by the 


indifferent, but because 


Committee for Kentucky. Some business men attended, 


os 
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bul no representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, the 


A 


Bankers’ Assocation, or Associated Industries, which 
is the Kentucky version of the N. A. M. These groups 
felt instinctively that even the calling together of like- 
minded people to discuss changes threatened their power 
and the interests of the national monopolies behind 
were represented, but not the 
managements of the railroads, which long dominated 


them. Railroad 


Kentucky politics and have still a hold on the legislature. 
The mine workers were represented, but not the mine 
owners, or the largest industrial employers, The farmers 
sent the heads of their organizations, but the few native 
Kentuckians who still own some of the state’s rich farm 
land stayed away (Kentucky's noted blue-grass horse 
farms are now nearly all owned by rich Easterners). Edu- 
cators, Negroes, and welfare agencies were present, but 
there was only a tiny contingent from the aristocracy 
whose holdings are in Louisville's big banks. Also ab- 
sent was the professional booster, who wants no public 


mention of facts which would lead anyone to dream that 


Ottawa, Jaly 1 
MERICAN labor has in general fought shy of 
independent political action through a third party. 
The results of the last elections, however, suggest 
that the alternative policy of working through one or 
both of the old parties may be played out. In these cir- 
cumstances Canadian experience may be of interest. 
Fifteen years ago an article on Canadian labor in 
politics would have been like the famous chapter on the 
snakes in Ireland. For all practical purposes, taking the 
country as a whole, there was no labor in politics. There 
was a persistent tradition of independent political action 
by labor, a tradition which defied innumerable defeats 
and innumerable treacheries. But Canadian trade union- 
ism was as non-political as American trade unionism. 
The present situation is very different. Canada, like 
the United States, has two major labor organizations. 
The Trades and Labor Congress is, for the most part, 
made up of Canadian branches of A. F. of L. unions. 
The Canadian Congress of Labor consists mainly of 
C. I. O. unions and the Canadian districts of the United 
Mine Workers. In both organizations are some purely 
Canadian unions. The Trades and Labor Congress has 





EUGENE FORSEY, a Canadian economist and po- 
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Canadian Labor and Political Action 
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Kentucky 1s not perfect. The rich in general neither at- 
tended nor wanted to be told the results; they habitually 
close their ears to unpleasant truths for which they might 
have to assume some responsibility. Machine politicians 
not only stayed away but threw cold water and bricks 
Among the supporters of the program are some real 
forces for progress, such as the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, one of the country’s outstanding newspapers. But 
while it is important to have a good newspaper if you 
want a good community, even the best mewspaper can 
only spark change, not bring it about. That must be done 
by the people, and the Committee for Kentucky can be 
proud of the cooperation it has obtained from the people 
of the state, All of labor—and nearly every other impor- 
tant mass organization—is becoming increasingly in- 
volved in the movement. Its immediate aim, in effect, a 
1947 statewide New Deal, is well worth working for. 
As it continues its march, it may come to grips with the 
deeper economic and political problems of an industrial 
society in which the biggest fact is monopoly control 











usually followed the orthodox American policy and 
Stayed clear of political action. The Canadian Congress 
of Labor, on the other hand, in 1943 officially indorsed 
Canada’s third party, the Cooperative Commonwealth 
“ederation, as ‘the political arm of labor in Canada.’ It 
has twice voted down, by large majorities, attempts to 
reverse the decision. 

Individual unions have been particularly active in 
supporting the C. C, F. The United Mine Workers Dis- 
trict 26, which takes in about half the coal miners in 
e country, has been affiliated with the C. C. F. for 
‘ght years and has elected one of its members to the 
Canadian Parliament. Steelworkers’ locals in two of 
Canada’s three basic steel plants are also affiliated: their 
national director is on the C. C. F, national council. 
Altogether some hundred local unions belonging to 
both labor congresses have affiliated with or indorsed the 
C. C. F., and many union leaders, national and local, are 
active supporters. 

The C. C. F. also enjoys the support of a large and 
important section of the farmers. It was brought into 
being in 1932 by a group of farmer and labor members 
of Parliament in which the farmers were much the more 
numerous. Most of its twenty-eight members in the 
Dominion Parliament come from rural constituencics, 
and it has the overwhelming support of the largest 
wheat-growing province, Saskatchewan. It is a genuine 
farmer-labor party, and in spite of continuous reaction- 
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ry prophecies that the two elements are bound to split, 

they have held together; the ager nctae farmer 
C.C. F. government of Saskatchewan has passed what 
is by common consent the most advanced labor legisla- 
tion on the American continent. 


ce the C. C. F. has de- 


veloped impressive strength. Today it constitutes the 


In its fifteen years of existe 


overnment of Saskatchewan. It is the official opposition 


in three other provinces—British Columbia, Manitoba, 


and Nova Scotia. In the last election it polled a larger. 


vote than either of the two old parties in the four west- 
ern provinces. It has twenty-eight members in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons. The C, C. F, is decidedly a 
force to be reckoned with. 


WHY THE C. C. F. WILL LAST 


But will it last? Canada has had third parties before. 
Brief life was here their portion, brief sorrow, short- 
lived care. The Progressive Party, which arose at the end 
of the First World War, won power in three provinces 
and became the second largest party in the Dominion 
house, with more than twice as many seats as the C. C. F. 
now has, Yet within seven years one of its provincial 
governments had been disastrously defeated, and most 
of its federal representatives had been either defeated or 
swallowed by the Liberals. 

The C. C. F. has already iasted twice as long as the 
Progressive Party, and is still growing. Why? Is it more 
solidly based? Are there any reasons for believing that 
it will not, in a few years more, suffer the same fate as 
its forerunner? The answers to these questions may be 
instructive for Americans as well as Canadians. 

To begin with, the C. C. F. has four things which the 
Canadian Progressive Party never had, and which any 
third party hoping to be effective must have. The first 
is a clear, coherent, comprehensive social philosophy. 
The second is labor support. The third is a will to power. 
The fourth is organization. 

The Progressive Party was a party of protest 
ing more. It had plenty of good- will but no real under- 
standing of what was happening in the modern world, 
and so no unifying force to hold its diverse elements to- 
gether. It was founded in post-war depression; the return 
of prosperity destroyed it. “Blown about by every wind 
of doctrine,” most of its members fell easy victims to the 
blandishments of Mr. Mackenzie King and were soon 
transformed into “Liberal Progressives’’ and then into 
ordinary “Liberals.” 

The C. C. F. has a social philosophy—lemocratic 
socialism; this philosophy it shares with most of the pro- 
gressive parties of the Western world. That is one reason 
why, though made up of people with every conceivable 
type of racial, religious, educational, and occupational 
background, it has held together and grown since its 
founding in the great 


and noth- 


depression through pre-war recov- 
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ery, war-time prosperity, and post-war reconversion. It is 


I 
ilso one reason why neither Mr. King 


gZ nor the Commu 
nists have been able to take it into cam 

The Progressive Party never had any labor Support 
worth mentioning. It was almost purely a | farme rs’ move- 
ment, with a fringe of middle-class cranks and faddists. 
The nearest it came to labor support was a loose titan 2 

with small, rather nondescri nt labor parties many of 
ie members had as little social philosophy as the 
Progressives themselves and came to the same sad end. 
The C. C. F. has always had a strong labor element, and 
in the last few years it has had direct, official union sup- 
port. 

The Progressives never had any real will to power. To 
many of them the very word ‘party’ was sinful, the idea 
of forming a government a horror. They thought in 
terms of “cooperative” arrangements between represen- 
tatives of occupational “‘gror ups,” resulting in a series of 
pleasant and reasonably stable cx ompromises. It never oc- 
curred to them that some of the “groups” were social 
classes. In the Dominion house they refused to become 
the official opposition, leaving that powerful role to the 
much less numerous Conservatives, and from the ver 
beginning they split their vote on almost every imp 
tant question. Of party discipline there was not even the 
shadow. 

The C. C. F. has a will to power. It has a definite ob- 
jective which can be reached only by taking power. It has 
recognized the class structure of modern society and the 
impossibility of stable compromise 
will starve if they don’t work and those who won't. It 
has faced the fact that only an 1. party read 
govern can hope to solve the problems of modern soci 
It has seized with enthusiasm its single opportunity, so 
far, to form a government, and has accepted with equal 


, 
‘ i 
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enthusiasm every chance of becoming the official opp 
sition, the potential alternative government. Its memb rs 
in provincial and Dominion houses have worked and 
voted as a disciplined team. 


Last, but not least, the Prog yressives had no national 
organization, and no provincial organiz 2 except in 
the primarily economic farmers’ groups. They clung with 
feoce individualism to the most exaggerated form of 
“constituency autonomy.’’ Nationally, their party was 
hardly more than a collection of members of Parliame 
who sat in the same part of the House of Commons and 


casionally voted the same way 


headquarters, no effective national leadership, no 


tional funds, no provision for educating Progressive sup- 
porters in the principles for which the party stood. 
The C. C. F. has a national organization with a rea 
cee ee a os 1] 
sonabie Gegree Of control over provincial and local or 
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continunus and cohercnt—and certainly the most demo- 
crat: organization of the three major parties. 
t 
LITSSONS FOR AMFRICAN PROGRESSIVES 
rT ' as ! ee 
hic ire some of the reasons why the C. C. F. will 


last. There are three others which also may have their 
lesson for American progressives. First, the C. C. F. 1s 
unshakably democratic. It is run by its members. It has 
annual provincial and biennial national conventions 
which decide policy and choose officers and leaders. To 
cach convention the officers and leaders must render an 
account of their stewardship, and if the account is not 
satisfactory they must make way for others. Secondly, the 
C. C. F. conception of social ownership has been broad 
and flexible, and has always strongly emphasized co- 
operatives as a valuable means of carrying out social 
ownership. Thirdly, the C. C, F, has steadfastly refused 
to have anything to do with the Communists under any 
of their numerous aliases or disguises. Communists and 
fellow-travelers have occasionally wormed their way into 
the organization and behaved as they always do; as soon 
as they have shown their hand clearly, they have always 
been thrown out by democratic action of the membership 
or its elected officers. The result is that the C. C. F. has 
iffered a minimum of damage from the changes in the 
C. P. line; the Communists have never been in any posi- 
tion to cripple the organization by suddenly getting out 
because they were never in, except in negligible num- 
hers in isolated spots for a negligible length of time. 

This explains why the Communists have offered the 
bitterest and most persistent opposition inside the unions 
to their affiliating with or indorsing the C. C. F. Indeed, 
within the Canadian Congress of Labor they have offered 
almost the only opposition, They have been met with 
absolute frankness and with vigor. At the last conven- 
tion a Communist attempt to substitute for the existing 
Political Action Committee, which supports the i oe Me 
a “non-partisan” P. A. C.—which would of course mean 
reversing the decision of the 1943 convention—was 
defeated without a recorded vote. 

It must be admitted that the necessity of a third party 
has hitherto been more evident, and the task of building 
it easier, in Canada than in the United States. For one 
thing, Canadian unions have never embraced ‘“‘free en- 
terprise’’ with the enthusiasm of American unions. On 
the contrary, even the traditionally cautious Trades and 
Labor Congress has for many years demanded “public 
ownership and democratic management of ail public 
utilities and nationalization of banking and credit’’ and 
“government control and fullest development of all natu- 
ral resources’; the Canadian Congress of Labor has spe- 
cifically declared for nationalization of the banks, the 
coal mines, and all existing privately owned broadcasting 
stations, a vast public housing program from which pri- 
vate enterprise should be “excluded,” and “free hospi- 
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talization and surzical and medical attention for all 
workers and their families’; District 26 of the U. M. W. 
has callec for nationalization of the eastern coal mines: 
and the Canadian districts of the Steelworkers ask for 
nationalization of the Canadian steel industry. Aims like 
these cannot be achieved through the old parties. 

The influence of the British and Commonwealth 
Labor parties has been strongly felt in Canada, Great 
Britain, Australia, and New Zealand have all long had 
Labor parties, and all three have had Labor govern- 
menis for appreciable periods in the past twenty years. 
Sometimes that influence expresses itself in British-born 
Canadian trade-union and C, C. F. leaders who acquired 
their first taste of politics in a Labor Party local. The 
Canadian parliamentary system itself makes the emerg- 
ence of a third party a more natural phenomemon. The 
old parties—Liberal and Conservative—are closely knit 
organizations with tight party discipline. Members elected 
to Parliament must support the official party policy on 
pain of political death..A phenomenon like George W. 
Norris would be completely impossible in Canada. 
The liberal dissenter makes little headway, and new 
ideas must find a new political party. Big personali- 
ties do not play the same role as in American politics. 
The indispensable leader finds no place in Canadian 
political folklore. And during the depression of the 
thirties, when Franklin D. Roosevelt was pulling all 
liberals to his New Deal banner in the United States, 
the Canadian parties plodded along their well-trodden 
ways. It was in those years that a great many workers, 
farmers, and progressives from the white-collar class 
decided to make the C. C. F. their own party. 

There is one further factor that should be noted, The 
Canadian economy, at any rate until recently, has becn 
even more monopolistic than the American. Canada 
has never had any successful trust-busting. Most of the 
major industries are controlled by one or a very few 
concerns, and the control of industry is concentrated to 
an astonishing degree in the hands of the same relatively 
small group of men. This has made it easier than in the 
United States for business to control government anid 
harder for government to control business in the interests 
of the people. 

Whether the death of Mr. Roosevelt, the end of the 
New Deal, and the emergence of new problems have re- 
duced the differences between the American and Can:- 
dian situations to a point where American progressivism 
is ready to strike out on the new path which Canadian 
progressives are treading is a question on which no out: 
sider’s opinion is worth a great deal. But even an outsider 
may hazard a guess that in the next few months Ameti- 
can progressives will be doing some rather fundamente! 
thinking about their position, and that in the process 
they would do well not to overlook the experience of 
their neighbors to the north. 
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wn SERIES of articles in the Osservatore Romano by its Socialist Europe remain the cherished dream of the Holy See 
a, chief editor, Count Dalila Torre, discussing the rela- But the Vatican has had a thousand years of experience in 
Great 1s between the United States and the Soviet Unica, have world affairs, and Pacelli’s mind is pees more subtle than 
d several commentators to assume a fundamental change that of other statesmen who, in lieu of other ideas, pin theic 
in the policy of the Holy See. Originating in a milieu where last hope on the atomic bomb. 
years. anti-communism is the traditional stand, the admonition It is a question of strategy, not of fundamental attitudes 
-born addressed to both Moscow and Washington to become more Through the centuries the papacy has always been on tl 
Juired bjective,” to take things more quietly, and to renounce an sides of reaction, Its very hierarchic system contradicts the 
The ideological struggle which could only end in war, sounded concept of democracy; it is built from above down. | 
mere- encouraging. The articles were written in a lofty tone, with has never modernized itself; on the contrary it has growa 
The that air of authority which the Vatican paper, speaking for more authoritarian. The waves of freedom that 
» knit a Power whose kingdom is not of this earth, knows how to mankind and swept over old privileges of various sorts have 


, . ‘ ’ P ’ "7 , 
lected adopt in solemn moments. It was a vote for c¢ omp romise, set- broken at the Vatican gardens. With the proclamation in 


ry on ting an example by treating with equal courtesy the new 1870 by the Council of Rome of the infallibility of the Pope 
favorite, the United States, and the land of the anti-Christ. in matters of belief = morals, any chance of democrat 


e W. Nee OPS . mee s ; é 
; I am sorry to have to inject into this hopeful interpretation tion from within ended. Half a century later, in 1918, the 
nada 1 : 


drop of skepticism. I would agree on one point: that the new code of the ¢ tholic church, the Corpus juris canon 


nan Vatican’s statement “‘reflects the Pope’s increasing anxiety.” was adopted and the totalitarian papacy received its final 
Nail As early as last March I heard in Rome, from a diplomat touch, A careful study of the famous Encyclical ‘Immortale 


rt 
litics extremely well-informed on the affairs of the Curia, that the Dei” (1885), which has been used to prove the liberal 
adian tension between the Big Two was worrying Pius XII more of the church, shows that even the “Socialist’’ Leo XIII had 


F 6th than anything he had gone through during the war. no faith in government of the people, by the people, for the 


g all The main reason fer that anxiety is the fact that the Vati- people. 7 here never was a Lincoln in the Vatican 
tates. can is in Italy, and Italy, no matter what De Gasperi, sup- If fresh evidence should be required that Count Dalla 
dden ported by the Allies, may do to prevent it, remains one of the Torre’s sensational series does not herald a more progressive 


Rein suntries of Europe where the revolution is most deeply attitude on the part of the church, there is the insolent pro- 
ho Any aggravation of relations between Moscow and fascist display of the Spanish hierarchy in favor of Franco's 
Washington has an immediate effect on Italy's internal poli- plebiscite. Everybody knows that the plebiscite was a fai 
tics, and at this moment, should it come to a test of stre cath, and Monarchists as well as Republicans decided to sabotage 
the Communists are the masters of the street. Nineteen fay. it. To counteract that move the Dictator called upon the 
seven is not a good year for a showdown, The Vatican hopes church. The reply was instantaneous and 
that postponement of the elections until next spring will Spanish hierarchy did not even take advantage of the o 
f the result in a central-rightist coalition so neneneneny as to keep sion to request that the political executions stop. The excuse 
fev the Communists forever out of the government. Then they for not intervening has always been that the church must 
ed to will begin to lose ground rapidly. not mix in state affairs. But the plebiscite came along, and 
ivel I think it is a false hope. As I have said on this page the church threw itself into the campaign. 
n the before, I believe that the Communists and Socialists, not the It began with an appeal by Enrique Cardinal Pla y Denicl, 
and Christian Democrats, will win the election. But the Vatican Archbishop of Toledo, in which in the best Jesuit style he 
rests thinks differently, and it was in that expectation that it said: “The church does not take sides but feels the necessity 
forced De Gasperi to stay even when physical fatigue had ; f ; 
€ th made the Premiership an uncomfortable burden. It was a decisive as those of 1936.” In 1936 the Spanish archbishops 


7 Vatican request. Believers do not ignore the voice of God and bishops openly declared their support of the Franco 


-~ Together with the weakening of the Italian left, the rebellion: thus the reference to 1936 is an order to vote for 
an 


Vatican expects that within one year the process of isolat ng Franco. The Bishop of Orense followed with a pastoral 
Russia will be completed. For that it counts especially on the letter exhorting his diocese to vote, and to vote “the right 
g £ 


1a at : a ; iad 
id irritation and impatience of the countries that will suffer way.” After that came the Bishops of she iza, Granada, an 
. Oul- 


vism) 


most next winter. Just at the time when the Osservatore Salamanca, and finally the Bishop Prior of the Military 
sider Romano was pleading for reconciliation, every word uttered Orders, Dr. Echevarria. The behavior of the church has been 
meri- by the Pope was intended to establish the es of scandalous, and I know of very sincere Spanish Catholics 
ental Russia for Europe’s present distress. The desire to prevent who are horrified by the support given to Franco. All this 
ocess a conflict while the odds are still against the ‘Silica can happened only a fortnight after the series of articles appeared 
“e of be reconciled with other more permanent interests. After in the Osservatore Romano. It confirms my belief that those 
the articles in the Osservatore Romano, as before, the dis- articles merely registered a maneuver, not a conversion of the 
appearance of the Soviet regime and the prevention of a les of dem 
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BUSINESS 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 
The D-Day for Sterling 


D-Day for the pound sterling. On t! late 
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British managers of the sterling area's dollar pool. At 
July 15, however, when Mr. Abbas sells Egyptian goods 
to British customers, he will be permitted to exchange 
his por nds for dollars, pesos, kroner, or any other currency 
But this privilege will not apply to sterling arising from 
capital transactions, Mr. Abbas will not be able, for instance, 
to realize an investment in Imperial Che nical Industries and 
use the proceeds to buy du Pont stock. 

There is no reason to suppose that July 15 will be fol- 
lowed by any sort of crisis. The total demand for dollars in 


London is not likely, in fact, to be appreciably increased. For 


7 t } + 1) «+ linge n 
whiie, in prin pic, CONVCFUDILITY apples CO all Serine paid 
Out for foreign goods and services, in practice it ts only the 

! Pex Seren SS aa 
net balances arising from each country’s trade with Britain 


which will be converted. Moreover, as far as the “hard- 


currency” countries are concerned—the United States, Can- 
: } ae ee Oe . a ee 
da, Argentina, and so on—transterability of current sterling 


has been effective for some time past, and it is with these 

: aggp 

countries, as a group, that Britain has an adverse trade bal- 
. 


ance. British payments to and from the rest of the world 


broadly cancel each other out. Thus India and Egypt, which 


} } } ] } + > Nore 
since the end of the war have bought from Britain far more 
than they have sold, will not have any current sterling sur- 
| s to turn tO doia©s 


Che future ability of India and Egypt to command dollars 
beyond the amount they earn by exports to this country de- 
pends largely on releases from their accumulated sterling 
balances. Up to now these balances have been available for 
use inside the sterling area, but they have not been con- 
vertible into “hard currencies’ except in connection with the 
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operations of the dollar pool. The Anglo-American financial 
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agreement, however, provides that after July 15 all releases 
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from h balances must t ynvertible into any other cu 


rency for current transactions. 


The total British external unfunded debt represented by 





foreign accounts in the London banks amounts to upward 
lion dollars. No such 


sounds, or twelve bil 


ould be made available for transfer into other curren 
shing the pound. The British government, there 
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fore, 1* seexing agreements with its steri ig creators pro 
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ars. Negotiations have proved far from easy, and only w 


Argentina, ch offset a large part of the debt by taki 


4 1. } ? 1. — - » 
over the British-owned railroads tn the country, has a ti 
‘ lent n achieved. 


the la ‘gest sterling « reditors, | 
1 disposed to accept the terms offered by the Briti 
In particular, they object to proposals to s 
lown substantially the total debts on the ground that 
eally repres¢ ontributions made by Britain to the defe 
of India and Egypt against the Axis. There is also disagre 
ment about the amounts to be released immediately and 
pidity with which the balance will be repaid. With 
July 15 deadline approaching, it seemed possible that t 
British government might have to take a unilateral deci 
hese balances. But a temporary agreement 
Egypt has just been announced which will probably prov 
a pattern for standstill arrangements with India, Iraq, 
terling creditors. Under the plan Egypt will withd: 
from the sterling bioc and its existing sterling assets will 





frozen in special London accounts, However, during the n 
six months it will be permitted releases of fully convertib 


pounds equivalent to $40,000,000, or considerably in ex 


»f its recent share of the dollar pool. This should mean 


fillip to American trade with Egypt. 


The fact that Britain, contrary to earlier predictions 
some quarters, has not asked the United States for more t 
before implementing the convertibility clause of the loz 
igreement is no indication that its long-term balance-of- 
ments problem is becoming any 
ary, the first six months of this year have seen a marke 
deterioration in its position, and there is grave reason 
that the American and Canadian loans will be exhaust 
before the end of next year instead of lasting until 1 
In the first five months of 1947 the monthly average « 
British imports has been some $20,000,000 more than ¥ 
planned, while exports have been scarcely more than on 
quarter of the total planned for the whole twelve mon 
The rise in American prices is an important contributor 
factor in the expansion of imports; the winter crisis in Br 
in took a heavy toll of exports. 

some im} 


remaining months of 1947, but there is little hope that 
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srovement in exports should be registered in 


Oe ‘ 
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et—140 per cent of the 1938 \ olume—<an be hit; fo: 
first five months the average was only about 100 per 


Consequent!y, the British government has reluctantly dec 


to cut imports of gasoline, tobacco, and newsprint, and 


haps of other goods. This is a new blow for the lo: 


suffering consumers, and the question arises how m 


farther austerity can be carried without reducing incent 


ing the export drive itse 
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less intractable. On the con- 
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Perhaps the greatest tribute which Brod 


dependently suggests is his remark tha 
nd unequivocably re- 
| 


nh as to provoKe 


? ise 
es which paralyzed his 


sO mu 


life. In turn he expected others to re- 
pect him. Taken seriously, as it was by 
Kafka, this was an impossible program. 

All this Brod suggests with genuine 
feeling. The last part of the book, de- 
scribing Kafka’s illness and his love 
atlair with Dora Dymant, reaches a 
high emotional level: a threnody of 
genius destroyed after its first surge of 
productivity. 

But there are parts of the book which, 
even as memoir, are simply annoying. 
Brod tries to deny the relevance of 
Freudian concepts to Kafka’s relation- 
ship to his father, as if they were some- 
how sordid or disrespectful to Kafka’s 
genius. As it happens, Kafka’s relation- 
ship to his father was the major fact of 
his personal life, and it is most clarified 
by psychoanalytical concepts—the ex- 
tracts from Kafka’s remarkable Letter to 
My Father quoted by Brod make that 
clear enough. (Which is not the same 
at all as the crude error of viewing 
Kafka’s novels as mere projections of 
that relationship.) Brod, however, at- 
tempts a rather prissy refutation of the 
Freudian analysis of Kafka’s father- 
complex. But he need not fear; it will 
not soil Kafka’s memory—on the con- 
trary, it will only bring him closer to 
all of us. 

Similarly Brod becomes a bit queasy 
when he describes Kafka’s love affairs; 
he takes too seriously his own remark 
that Kafka was on the way to becoming 
a saint. (Were that true, Kafka would 
be a bore; who can get excited about a 





weakness of Brod’s book: too much 


Brod and not enough Kafka. We are 


} 


sim] ly not interested in Brod’s reHec- 
tions on r¢ hey are a nuisance when 
\ pt his re ylections of Kafka. 
The same difficulty extends even to 
Br ‘ ng: how can his prose ina- 
terest us when it is interspersed with 
( auc s, ablaze with genius, 
¢ Kafk aries and letters ? 
For ill faults, t} I iVil 1s 
uque and therefore indispensable. The 
I I 
diffi y, however, is that a satisfactory 
bi Pray } y < Kafka cannot e written 
is a mere noir. His external life is 


is in his works. A biography o 
must therefore be primarily a criticism 
of his work, a comprehensive theory of 
Kafka’s meaning. This Brod does not 


and I doubt that it is possible 


achieve, 
for him. He was too close to Kafka to 
view him in perspective. He offers sev- 
eral interpretations: the novels as ver- 
sions of man’s striving toward God 
and as comments on the situation of the 
Jews, in whom Kafka became 
ingly interested in his later years. I do 


increas- 


not question the validity of these theo- 
ries, only their sufficiency. 

For the younger generations Kafka is 
now assuming a special meaning, one 
which it is rather difficult for Brod’s 
generation to include. In a sense Kafka 
no longer belongs to Brod’s generation; 
he belongs to the generation which has 
experienced the full results of the con- 
temporary débicle and must now live 
most of its life in the aftermath. Per- 
haps he will belong even more fully to 
the next few generations. 

Kafka’s great contribution now—it 
may not be fifty years hence—is an 
incomparable vision of the modes, the 
moods, the patterns of contemporary 
existence stripped of all its contingency. 
That is why he provokes in us such 
powerful emotional reactions, why we 
feel that he speaks especially of and for 
us. He is not merely our exposed nerve, 
as has so often been said; he is that 
nerve at the extremity of its quiver— 
only in that sense is his Jewishness rele- 
vant. This is of course not an interpr- 
tation of Kafka, but I think it points the 
direction to a satisfactory one. 

Kafka as viewed by the theologian, 
the sociologist, the psychoanalyst, the 
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tialist, the Jewish nationalist— 

each has validity, but only if subsumed 

under a more general and immediate 

vision. We cannot speak for the future, 
we feel only what he means now. 

What, the 

claimed: for him? Surely, it may 


n, of the “universal rei 
vance” 
be said, his work is not merely of trin 
igniticance. I agree, but I shou!d 
want only to add that most of the cur- 
rent theories of universal relevance in 
terms of which Kafka is interpreted are 
themselves largely indices of our time 


rent 
s1ent 


For us the present is enough, more than 
enough, and Kafka belongs uniquely to 
it. For us the present seems almost “‘uni- 
versal” too—perhaps that is what Ka‘la 
meant when he wrote in his diary, 
“Everything that happened to me was 


forever.” IRVING HOWE 


Growing Up in Brazil 

W’HERE THE SABIA SINGS. By Hen- 
riqueta Chamberlain. Sketches by Ken 
Chamberlain. The Macmillan Com- 


* 


pany. $3. 


RAZIL is where the Sabia sings 
Bas this “partial autobiography 
tells perhaps more about Brazil than 
does about Mrs, Chamberlain. The au 
thor, daughter of an American mission- 
ary and his missionary wife, was born 
in a small town in northern Brazil be- 
tween Natal and Recife, moved to 
Bahia when she was still a little girl, 
then to Rio after a few years, and finally 
to Sao Paulo, during her adolescence. 
Her father died there. After that she 
and her mother went on a long journey 
into the interior state of Goias, and the 
narrative ends when her mother took 
her to the United States for college- 
and to escape the ardor of a Brazilian 
suitor, Jaime. 

“Never once did my parents take us 
to live in an American or English co!- 
ony,” says Mrs. Chamberlain. “We did 
not join country clubs nof did we at- 
tend English-speaking schools. We 
were brought up as Brazilians, with Bra- 
zilians, and our loyalty and passionate 
love of country were for Brazil.” 

So, through the eyes and ears and 
feelings of a sensitive girl, the reader 
gets to know a good deal about every- 
day life in Bahia, Rio, Sao Paulo, and 
the back country, There are a richness 
of emotion and a simple charm about 
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book that give one a friendly feel- 
both for the country and the girl. 
But it is the contrast between Jife in 


srazil and in the United States that 


~ 


es the most vivid impression on the 
American reader: for example, carnival 
Bahia. “In those days Carnival was 
terrific. . . . Everyone, high and low, 
nged with abandon 
into the gaiety of a wide-open city.... 


lack and white, pl 


Everyone got drunk; not with liqu 


but with the monotonous, barbaric 


m ISIC “id 
And then there are the Brazilian 
feelings toward sex and marriage whic 
run through the whole pattern of the 
book—a combination of fl gidi ties al id 
easy, matter-of-fact 
Chamberlain says that to her “the ideal 
wife was Dona Carola, who always sub- 
mitted to her husband—as a woman 
should. 
fanatically from all contact with men 
and groomed them to be good 
wives and mothers. But the boys! ... 
They were allowed every liberty and 
(Men, too, as 


She guarded her daughters 


complete freedom. . . 
witness the wedding of his bastard son 
attended by Dona Carola’s 
worthy husband, and Dona Carola’s 
friend Evelina making “baby 


who was ex- 


openly 


clothes 
for her husband’s mistress, 
pecting a child soon.”) Unlike the 
mothers of the Brazilians she knew, the 
American women Henriqueta met “were 
all fools for work. They were always 
doing something. One woman even 
went to an office every day, just like a 
man. . . . They were always hustling, 
as if they had never learned the art of 
keeping still to feel deeply er beauty 
and joy of each living moment.” 
Another contrast is in co ree or. As one 

f Henriqueta’s friends said, 


the one country in the world where the 


“Brazil is 
white man doesn’t consider himself bet- 
ter than the red or black.’”” Henriqueta’s 
schoolmates in Rio couldn't believe she 
didn’t have some Negro blood and 
made her undress to prove there wasn’t 
“a brown line on the skin over the 
spinal column.” As her father said of 
his children, ‘All their lives 
chosen their friends because they liked 
them as people and these friends range 
in every shade from white to black.’ 
The last few pages of the book reca 

how shocked Henriqueta was when he 
came to the United States and stumbled 
over the color line in a Kansas City 


they've 


tolerances. Mrs. 


street car. The behavior of North 
Americans she thought “belied their 
speeches and glamorous movie propa- 


n nreterr ~) Reavil; cher 
gan da. I preferred our Brazilian system 
, p 
—with all its mistakes—because at least 
; pag he ‘ : '  - 
we were decent to human Deings. put 


scAnt Me eh. ahd | ome 1 . _ v 
eventually she “learned to know many 


, . ‘ a . 
fine North Americans’’"—including the 


man she married—and “became ad- 





justed to their way of life.’’ Her hus- 


band’s sketches, which illustrate the 
book, are full of the warmth and gaiety 
of the Brazil Mrs. Chamberlain loves so 
well. EVANS CLARK 


“Monty” 


1ONTGOMERY: A BIOGRAPHY, 
By Alan Moorehead. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $4 


LAN MOOREHEAD, ace British 
war correspondent, followed Field 
Marshal Montgomery in action from 
Alamein to the Rhine and has described 
his campaigns in several previous books. 
Now he presents us with a fascinating 
tudy of Montgomery the man. 
Seeking a clue to the strange, even 
eccentric, character of the Marshal, the 
author rightly pays much attention to a 
childhood spent in pitting his will 
against that of his mother, a straight- 
laced Victorian matron who had very 


decided ideas about bending t! 


he twig 
Montgomery escaped to school, where 
his natural ability in sports gave him the 
leadership for which he craved and 
helped him overcome the social handi- 
cap of ultra-aggressiveness. Entering 
the army, he rose slowly through the 
hicsanchy, recognized as a keen officer 
but distrusted by many of his superiors 
cause he was addicted to ideas and 
tactless enough to expound them in 
season and out. Assertive, experimental, 
intolerant, and unsocial, it was almost 
a ‘ali that he was never cashiered 
but instead rose to the top in a crisis. 
Mr. Moorehead, combining judgment 
has painted a 
The per- 


with careful research, 
living, not an official, portrait. 
sonality that emerges is not, perhaps, 
endearing, but it is thoroughly believ- 
able. Reading this book we can under- 
stand why “Monty” has aroused so 
much antagonism: we can als 


fr 
‘ } =f h mAcKifSe in 
ciate the devotion he inspired in the 


a 
~— 


New Life of Wilson 
WILSON; THE ROAD Tv ; THE 
WHITE HOUSE. By Ar S 
Link. Princeton University Px 
HE first volume of Professor Link's 


new life of Woodrow Wilson is 


5 


a model of political biography. Thor- 
ough, accurate, objective, and readable, 
it gives the first full account of W 

son's life in politics up to his election 
to the Presidency in 1912. Professor 


ted the Wilson and 


nt collections with an un 


Link has supplemen 


commonly extensive and discrimin 
use of contemporary newspapers and 
magazines. His book traces in detail the 
first stirrings of Wilson's political am- 


is transformation from. the 


: 
Cleveland conservative of 1906 to the 
bryan liberal of 1912, the long hau! 
tor the nomination vee. fantastic Ba 
more con [ ndt ng i 
paign LIN ode ar Taft in 
1912 

In pat ular, 1e DOOK throws Vv 
ul cht on Wilso Princeton t $ 
ind on the remarkable de ow 
he was identified at the beginning with 
the reactionary wing of the Democratic 
Party. Dr. Link is a critical biog e 








Fabian von Schl 
true story of his attempt on 
Hitler’s life, as told by Gero 
v. S. Gaev 


REVIEWERS SAY: 

“A grim adventure story... thor- 
oughly absorbing.” ~Saturday Re- 
view of Literature 

“His story deserves the adjective 
‘ 


jo seo New York Sun 


2.50 at all bookstores MACMILLAN 


They Almost 
Killed Hitler 


‘earnit-t 
Ciiliid. 








not basically unsympathetic with his 
subject, but no cultist or rhapsodist; and 
his dry recognition that his leading fig- 
ure indulged in ambiguities and con- 
traditions is refreshing in a day when 
a synthetic conception of “folk hero” 
has made it impossible to see some past 
political leaders for their halos. Histori- 
«1s and the general public alike will 
await the remaining volumes of Dr. 
Link’s biography with enthusiasm. 
ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


Hares and Trappists 


A MAN IN THE DIVIDED SEA 
By Thomas Merton. New Directions. 
$2.50, 

YOUNG CHERRY TREES SECURED 
AGAINST HARES. By André Bre- 
ton. View Editions. $3.75. 


HE best thing Mr. Merton does is 
to communicate the complete satis- 


faction of the very simple but, for the 

believer, wonderfully significant life of 

the Trappist monk; a special, almost 

allegorical, feeling for nature seems to 

be a part of this life. For instance, The 

Trappist Abbey: Matins: 

When the full fields begin to smell of 
sunrise 

And the valleys sing in their sleep, 

The pilgrim moon pours over the solema 
darkness 

Her waterfalls of silence, 

And then departs, up the long avenue of 
trees. 


But Mr. Merton realizes such feelings 

only occasionally, for there is a clash be- 

tween them and his characteristic style. 
This style seems to be based on a de- 

light in the decorative elaboration of 

comparisons, a delight which frequently 

leads to the abuse of the simile, as in 

Holy Communion: 

For Grace moves, like the wind, 

The armies of the wheat our secret hero! 

And Faith sits in our hearts like fire, 

And makes them smile like suns. 


These capitalized abstractions grow 
no more precise for being qualified by 
a succession of similes which, taken sep- 
arately, are clichés and, taken together, 
chaotic. Frequently, too, Mr. Merton al- 
lows himself to detail the obvious as- 
pects of the vehicle of a metaphor 
which has, in the first instance, only 
the slightest support of meaning. This 
is from a poem on the Annunciation: 


Speech of an angel shines in the waters of 
her thought like diamonds. 

Rides like a sunburst on the hillsides of 
her heart, 

And is brought home like harvests, 

Hid in her house, and stored 

Like the sweet summer's riches in our 
peaceful barns. 


The effect of such obvious and, for the 
most part, merely verbal ingenuity is to 
raise the question of the quality of the 
poet's feelings for the Communioa or 
the Annunciation; yet it is clear from 
some_other poems where Mr. Merton 
has subdued these stylish tricks that his 
religious feelings are finer and deeper 
than such obvious and muddled figures 
suggest. At its best this style lends 
itself to songs and highly fanciful 
and sensuous description—for example, 
 Ariadne’—not, except on very special 
occasions, to what appears to be Mr. 
Merton's very real faith. 

The claim of his publishers is that 
“le témoignage d’André Breton s'im- 
pose comme gage de la tradition clas- 
sique des Surréalists, d'une imagination 
qui ne transige pas et d'une constance 
morale qui ne fait jamais défaut.’” This 
may well be true; the juror on whom 
only a fragment here and there, and one 
poem, have imposed themselves can 
hardly say. There is a kind of brilliance 
of phrase in these poems which is often 
impressive, but 
Je prends mon bien dans les failles du roc 

la ot la mer 
Précipite ses globes des chevaux montés 
des chiens qui hurlent. .. . 


There are places into which it is not 
i 
always easy to follow Mr. Breton's 


understanding. ARTHUR MIZENER 


Fiction in Review 








as three instances in six months of 
a new impulse to maturity on the part 
of our young writers can be taken as 
proof that we are in the midst of a sig- 
nificant cultural change. But they do 
warm our hopes that fiction may at Jast 
be trying to free itself from the 
preciousness and infantilism that for so 
long now have been considered vir- 
tually synonymous with the highest lit- 
erary talent. Last winter, while I was 
on vacation from reviewing, I read two 


I DON'T suppose that even as many 
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novels—Peggy Bennett's “The Var. 


mints” and Elizabeth Fenwick’s ‘The 
Long Wing'’—by very gifted new 
writers. Despite their youth, both 


authors had unusually adult views of 
life—unusual, that is, in writers of ob- 
vious sensibility. Now there is Daphn« 
Athas’s “The Weather of the Heart 
(Appleton-Century, $2.75), another in- 
stance of the same kind of effort 
create a world larger than the imm« 
diate world of the writer's own feeling: 
“The Weather of the Heart,” written 
when Miss Athas was only twenty-two 
and her first published work, is strik 
ingly talented. It is also a very remark- 
able attempt to put sensibility at the 
service of growth instead of at the 
service of a self-pitying retreat. 

In fiction as in life one of the marks 
of growth is, of course, activity. In th 
novel activity shows itself as drama 
drama is the novelist’s means of trans 
lating inner conflict into open conflict 
and of advancing its resolution, and it 
seems to me that the static quality of 
so much present-day fiction must b: 
understood as a refusal of growth, as 
a willingness to rest in the conditions 
given at the start of the story. Espe- 
cially in novels about childhood we see 
how little desire for maturity our authors 
cherish for their smal! protagonists; the 
books end with their little heroes and 
heroines retaining almost exactly the 
same status they had at the beginning: 
they are still troubled children. Nor 
does the fact that this passivity so often 
presents the face of revolt indicate more 
than lip-service to the idea of revolt; 
however much these children may em- 
ploy the idiom of rebellion, they never 
rebel in the direction of growing up. 
If there was a time when the first nove! 
of an ambitious writer was almost sure 
to be the novel of development, in our 
present period it is almost sure to be 
a novel of non-development. 

This is not the case with Miss 
Athas’s “The Weather of the Heart,” 
any more than it was the case with 
Miss Bennett’s novel or Miss Fenwick’s. 
All these are novels of drama and 
attempt to effect resolutions. Although 
the main characters of Miss Atha’s book 
are children when we first meet them, 
by the time we leave them not so many 
years later their personalities have been 
deeply grooved by their experience of 
the world. They have acted and been 
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acted upon, 


} 


and we know just what 
7 


irection their adult lives must take. 


It is not a happy projection: Eliza Wal 
ill be a dry, masochistic spinster; Hetty 


Wall will be a wan, semi-delinquent 


weakling (and how full of gracious 
possibility the tw« 
first appearance); yet the evolution is 
entirely logical! Claw 
young pre rong agent of the girls 


| } 
always be edging crimi- 


a : 
Moreau, the 
' 


miseries, will 
nality; Monty, the ‘‘nice” boy of the 
early years, will be a mild horror of 
concealed meanness. It is decidedly not 
a happy picture, and Miss Athas is not 


made happy by it. But it is the 


, i 
IneVicad:e 


from the conditions given 
However much 


jevelopment 
at the start of the s tory. 
Miss Athas may deplore the fate that 
awaits her characters in maturity, she 
least allows them to achieve it. She 
is willing, as author, to accept this 
maturity and the responsibility for it. 
And the freedom of Miss 
Athas’s I think, the 
reward of this a There is a 
! our literature 


fierce 
imagination is, 


great deal of fantasy in all 
of sensibility; but it is narcissistic fan- 
tasy, very undaring because it never 
dares to move beyond the range of th 

writer's self-love. The quality of Miss 
Athas’s fantasy is almost frighteningly 
unhampered. On the one hand, Miss 
Athas can generate her largest dramatic 
out of something so apparently 
trivial as the murder of a pet canary. 
On the other hand, she can match 
Faulkner in the imagination of aberrant 
human behavior. Her story is set in 
Maine, and even her descriptions of the 
landscape and weather communicate a 
There is only a 


conflicts 


ic 
, 
tL 


wo 


new bold experience. y 
single motive or perception in “The 
Weather of the Heart” 
to have formed 
statement of the source of Eliza W ar $ 
sexual fears: here alone Miss Athas 
works by rote, looking to the textbook 
rather than to the image in her own 
mind. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
publication of “The Weather of the 
Heart” are unfortunate, The book has a 
singularly ugly jacket. More important, 
it is promoted by a blurb from Betty 
Smith of “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn” 
fame, which can only mean that its pub- 
lishers fail to make the necessary dis- 
criminations. A writer with no literary 
reputation or connections, a writer, 


that seems to me 


been unfreely—the 


moreover, who fails to give the reassur- 
ing signs of literacy in her text— 

1 ce and Kafka, prefer- 
ably—has a hard enough time being 
taken seriously by the er critics 


j 
nd-o#. 


ces to He 


‘ ‘ 
without being given so lim} >a 


DIANA TRILLING 
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Films 


F THE two films by Jean Vigo at 











the Fifth Avenue 
“Zero de Conduite,” 


mented on last 


Playhouse 
which I com- 
seems to me all 
ation, moving 


week, 
but unblemished inspir 
freely and surely in its own 
cedented worid from start to finish, one 
of the few great movie poems. I ad- 
rire “L’Atalante” less; it is only the 


unpre- 


I 
best French movie since the best of 
René Clair. “Zero” seems to have been 
nade, as all the best work has to be, 
rom the inside out; “L’Atalante,”” on 
the whole, is put together from the out- 


is very good, spasmod 





side inward. It 
| 





cally great poetry greta to pretty g son 
prose; a great talent , I ju idge, t ) 


as it can stand to, 


i! 


1 . 7 ' 
apply itse:f so far 
; : : 
conventionally and commercially. 


4 


The story, which Vigo ac apte 
than invented, 


ho nsend 
those pseud 


al le » 
could aimost 


o-siimple, sop 
i 


makers handle gracefully, to the delig! 
of cultivated Americans who will de- 
f igo’s work; the sex life of a 
jealous barge captain and his restive 


trophobic, ironically christened barge 
: ‘ , 
along the Seine; a couple of weird flir- 


; estrangement; reunion. But 





La > 

Vigo's treatment shows up the French 
movie “‘classics”’ of this sort for the gen- 
teel ery de exercises they really are. 


iar “‘civilized,”’ ‘Gallic 


outlawed: these are 
instinctual, brainless 


The old fam 





I pr th a naked direct 
mess that 1s beyond patronage or gentie 


laughter up the sieeve, beyond even any 
particular show of sympathy. 


mospheres” which in later films o 





sort are sketched in so prettily are not 
pretty here but gravely monumental, 
and all-pervasive. The ordinary clever 
use of props in French films is here 


no tender exhibition of naive trinkets 
before the comfortable but a solid 
drench of inanimate objects, passion- 
tely, all but mystically, respected for 


¢ 
| 
what tl are, and ean to elf 
ow rs 

At its best ““L’Atalante” is sensuous!ly 
much richer and more beautiful than 

4+ r yt . } ; | 
spite of the somewhat dam- 


it is clear that Boris Kauf 
films should 





ra work in both 
have an article to itself—and once in a 
h le } e pi ct sreake free int Vig 
whuie the ture breaks free into gO $ 
¢ shat iiedt stn I f 
half mad. Strangeiy majestic KIN | ot 
poetry. The bridal procession from 


church to barge, which opens the film, 
is a great passage, forl on, pitiful, 
cruelly funny, and freezingly sinister 


Dita Parl o (the bride) is the fullest 
»mbodiment of sub-articulate sex that I 
embodiment of sub-articulate sex that 


TERR RRR! 
MANY THOUSANDS 


of the regular editions of these 
books were sold at $1.75 


NOW AVAILABLE— 


For economical gifts to your 
friends who have not yet read 
these two great books — 


The New Low-Priced 
Pocket Editions 


H. G. Wells, CRUX ANSATA: 
1 An Indict- 
ment of the 
Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 





Pocket Edition . . . 50¢ 
Five copies for $2.00 
Per Hundred, $30.00 





bate —— _ coal 


L. H. Lehmann, BEHIND THE 

DICTATORS: 

A Fully Docu- 
°y mented Anal- 
ysis of Vati- 
can-Fascist 
Collaboration. 


Pocket Edition . . . 50¢ 
Five copies for $2.00 
Per Hundred, $306.00 


These New POCKET EDITIONS are 
complete in every respect and contain, word 
for word, the same text as in the higher- 
priced cloth-bound editions. The purpose 
behind these NEW POCKET EDITIONS, 
at these extraordinarily low prices, is to 
encourage OUR friends to distribute them 
to THEIR FRIENDS. 

These books should be in the hands of 
every American. We at Agora have done 
our part toward making this possible. The 
next steps is YOURS. 

AGORA PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 751NA 
120 Liberty St., New York 6, N. “ 


P. $.—The Reeuiar Cloth-Bownd Editions of.ce Logan 


borks are still evaitable for your tlerar . 
$3.00 fer the twe beeks. Combinat West of B wey 
te the POCKET EDITIONS & Sat. 2:30 Shares 
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have Seen, the trinket salesman with 
whom she { ‘ 
breed of slapstick with a kind of jail- 
bird Artel; and Michel Simon, as a pre- 
mental old man, is even more wonder- 
fully realized as a poctic figure, a twen 
fieth-century Caliban. Vigo was a more 
experienced director by the time he 
made “L’Atalante,” and the picture 
shows gifts fully as great as those 
shown in “Zero de Conduite.” But for 
all its quality “L’Atalante’’ suggests the 
strugglings of a maniac in a strait-jacket; 
whereas in “Zero” he moves freely, and 
it turns out that he is dangerous only 
to all in the world that most needs 


in istonisning cross- 


destroying. 

It is clear that Vigo picked up a 
good deal from German films of the 
early twenties, from Clair and Chaplin, 
and from the whole creative brew of 
the Paris of his time. On a foggy day, 
indeed, or with a prejudiced eye, it 
would be possible to confuse his work 
with the general sad run of avant-garde 
movie work, as several reviewers, in- 
cluding some whom I ordinarily re- 
spect, have done. But Vigo was no more 
a conventional avant-gardist than he was 
a Hollywood pimp; he was one of the 
very few real originals who have ever 
worked on film. Nobody has approached 
his adroitness in handling reality, con- 
sciousness, and time on film (in 
“Zero” ); or has excelled his vivid com- 
munication of the animal emotions, the 
senses, the inanimate world, and their 
interplay (in “L’Atalante”); nor have 
I found, except in the best work of the 
few masters, a flexibility, richness, and 
purity of creative passion to equal his 
in both these films. 

Here is the little I know abont him. 
He was the son of a Basque revolu- 
tionist, and learned to walk in the prison 
m which, as Vigo put it, his father 
was suicided. Perhaps that helps explain 
why he never so much as tried to learn 
to put his best foot forward. He began 
his career as an artist in a photographer's 
studio in Nice. He became an assistant 
movie camera man, helped organize a 
film society, and made “A propos de 
Nice,” which was, I gather, a short and 
extremely sardonic film, nominally in 
the “documentary” manner. In Paris he 
made “Zero de Conduite” in 1933 and 
“L' Atalante” in 1934, He planned sev- 
eral other films, including one about 
tennis (with Cochet) and one about 
the French penal colonies; but all ar- 
rangements for financing these schemes 
fell through. When Paris censors saw 
“Zero” they forbade its release; even at 
® press screening it caused a near-riot. 

He was luckier w+ the more conven- 


The miseries of 


tional |‘ L’Atalante.”’ 
f of 


dying, of tuberculosis, at the age 

twenty-nine, with most of his abilities 
still unused, were exacerbated in Vige 
by his knowledge that now that he was 


o 


helpless to interfere, movie tradesmen 
were making little improvements on the 
picture. 

Today, according to the Hollywood 
On werly, from which I got most of 
this information, both films are play- 
ing the French neighborhood theaters. 
It is not said whether they ase popular. 





B. H. 
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Music 


ie HIS Symphony in Three Move- 
ments (1945) Stravinsky uses ideas 
and methods reminiscent of those of 
“Le Sacre du printemps’—particularly 
the obsessive ostinato of rhythmic and 
melodic figures—in the creation of self- 
contained musical structures. It is the 











first movement that has the most atirac- 
tive ideas, the greatest coherence in 
what a commentator calls Stravinsky's 
“additive construction,” and a cumula- 
tive impact that adds up to tremendous 
power. But there are effective passages 
at the beginning and end of the second 
movement and in the finale, which ends 
with a frenetic crescendo like the con- 
clusion of “Le Sacre.” Impressive and 
even fascinating is the assured expert- 
ness with which the sounds are put 
together. And constantly I am aware of 
how those ostinatos invite the Balan- 
chine choreography that I have seen 
complete Stravinsky's music like an 
additional line of counterpoint. Stra- 
vinsky’s performance with the New 
York Philharmonic, issued by Columbia 
(Set 680; $4), has a characteristic and 
appropriate hard clarity which is carried 
into the recorded sound. 

Ormandy’s selection and arrangement 
and scoring of the material of Handel's 
Water Music that he has recorded with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra for Colum- 
bia (Set X-279; $3) is different from 
Harty's in the old Columbia set. But 
more important is the fact that his per- 
formance is inferior to Harty’s with the 
London Philharmonic, and is less well 
recorded. It is in fact amazing to find 
the sound of the old performance so 
clear and bright where the new one is 
so dull, muddy, and harsh. 

The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, which 
began its season in New York last Sep- 
tember insufficiently rehearsed, returned 
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to the City Center for its spring season 
in a state of exhaustion which made the 
Opening performance of “Danses Con- 
certantes”’ as agonizing for the spectator 
as it appeared to be for the dancers. 
One learned that a wreck on the New 
Haven had kept them in the Bridge- 
port station until four o'clock that 
morning; but this didn’t account for the 
fatigue that continued evident the resi 
of the first week. The third week 
Danilova was out several days with a 
blister; the last week Tallchief left, 
Danilova was out again with a sinus 
attack, and Boris with an injured ankle. 
Even with the company intact there 
aren't enough first-rank dancers for al! 
the parts that require them, or for alter- 
nation in those parts—so that one gets 
“Swan Lake,” ‘The Nutcracker,” and 
“Ballet Imperial’’ with Magallanes in 
parts in which he is embarrassingly in- 
capable of the brilliance they are in- 
tended to exhibit; ‘Ballet Imperial” 
with Krassovska in a part which re- 
quires dazzling speed and sharpness that 
she lacks; Krassovska also as Danilova’s 
alternate in ‘Night Shadow,” in which 
she is incapable of Danilova’s sustained 
intensity; Krassovska and Danielian as 
the inadequate alternates—without the 
wit and grandeur—of Danilova and 
Franklin in ‘‘Mozartiana’; Bliss in the 
Franklin part in “Rodeo,” for which he 
hasn't the brilliance and personal force. 
And when things go wrong the com- 
pany has no replacements: there was, 
last spring, more of Krassovska in place 
of Danilova; there were Tyven, coquet- 
tish but unimpassioned, in Tallchief's 
role in “Night Shadow,” and Vida 
Brown, without Tallchief’s sinister 
force, as the Fairy in “Le Baiser de la 
fée.” 

With luck—which I didn’t always 
have—one got the occasional great per- 
formances of some of the greatest works 
in the present-day ballet repertory—''Le 
Baiser,” ‘Danses Concertantes,”” ‘Mo- 
zartiana,” “Night Shadow,” “Le Bour- 
geois gentilhomme,” “Coppellia,” ‘The 
Nutcracker,” ‘‘Rodeo.” Without Iuck 
one got the less effective performances 
of these works and of other great works 
—"Ballet Imperial,” “Concerto Bar- 
occo,” “Serenade.” If one was lucky 
one got, with these, at least a Danilova 
performance in “Swan Lake” or “Gaité 
parisienne” or “Raymonda”; if not, one 
got an evening without Danilova in 
anything at all. And with no luck one 
got, in addition, “The Bells” or “Snow 
Maiden” or “Comedia Balletica’’ or 
“Scheherazade” or “Le Spectre de la 
rose” with Danielian. 
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1g s€ason As for the new ballets, with good equipped ballet dancers, to transcend formances by dancers of the caliber 
made the luck one saw Antonia Cobos’s little the limitations of her own vocabulary these works require, And I might add 
ses Con- dance-suite, ‘“Madrojfios,” not all of it and of the ideas based on it. And one my opinion that to achieve such per- 
spectator 1s good as the very funny opening scene had to listen to a long piece of bad formances the management will have to 
dancers. and some of Miss Cobos’s own amus- music by Leo Smit. engage a conductor with at least the 
the New ingly light and sharp Spanish-styl With all these possibilities for bad ability to start with the dancers (some- 
Bridge- dancing at the premiere (what Krassov- luck it wasn’t surprising to see many times they had to make second starts), 
xk that ska did with it at later performances I seats empty that used to be filled. The to set a tempo they can dance in (some 
t for the didn’t see). With poor luck one saw — way to fill them again is to give the of the tempos were brutal), and to main- 
the resi Valerie Bettis’s “Virginia Sampler,” a public assurance that it can count on tain a tempo he has set—to say nothing 
d week long and dull piece by a modern dancer seeing the great works of the Monte of the ability to get an orchestra to play 
, with a unable, in working with more richly Carlo repertory in well-rehearsed per- correct 
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etters to the Editors 


Faith vs. Platitudes 


Dear S; Iam both disappointed and 
alarmed by the signs of decadence and 
senility shown by T/e Nai For what 


publ ition of the article A Faith to 
Live By, by Ja jues Maritain? The 


other interpretation can be given to the 
| 


1’ caiuion OF § 1 an art ; ae & 


eral magazine could be justified only 
if it were the ba for 
tal. But to publish it unchallenged is 


! 
a vigorous repduc- 


like allowing oneself to be stabbed in 
the back. It is also a very grave symp- 
tom of a serious disease, wh‘ch unless 
checked will destroy liberal 

What has happened to the liberals ? 
Are they so lethargic that they cannot 
smell t Opiate that Maritain offers 
them? No wonde 


ism. 


r that the editor of 


the Register, a reactionary Catholic 
publication, sneers at The Nation, call- 
ing it a “self-styled leading liberal 
weekly."” The Register, echoing Mr. 
Maritain, thinks that we liberals are 
tired, defeated, without faith in any- 
thing, and ready to fall into the arms 
of the Catholic church, which loves 
liberals so much that it has always 
strangled them. And is plotting to do 
more strangling. 

“Faith in man is saved by faith in 
God,” says Mr. Maritain. Anyone who 
takes this meaningless platitude for a 
gem of sober thinking should be sent 
to school again. Faith in what kind of 
God? In the God of the Catholic 
church, of course. What has faith in 
God brought to man? History has the 
answer, and it certainly is not flattering 
to God. Murder, hatred, poverty, ex- 
ploitation, hunger, and injustice—that 
is what millions and millions of peo- 
ple who had plenty of faith in God 
have obtained for thousands of years. 
Yet Mr. Maritain has the unmitigated 
gall to ask us to have faith in God 
and thus solve all our problems. oe 

The Catholic church has condemned 
liberals and liberalism in clear and vig- 
orous terms, and repeatedly demanded 
their extermination. Mr. Maritain him- 
self stands indicted and condemned, 
for his church has officially stated that 
‘‘a Catholic liberal is not a Catholic 
or a liberal.” Psychology has a name 
for people who like to be humiliated. 

Let Mr. Maritain peddle his quack 
cure for an ailing world to his own con- 
fused people. A real liberal has a faith 
he lives by. That faith is faith in him- 








If and faith in man. Faith that science 

when applied for the benefit of man- 
kind—will ve us security, peace, 
abundance, and happiness, something 
that “taith in God” has never given 
man. J. M. MARTINEZ 


Miami, Jui e 27 


The Virtues of Price-Fixing 
Dear Sirs: Mr. Hutchison’s discussion 
of “Fair Trade’ tor Whom? in his 
Everybody's Business of May 3 inclines 
me to give you some further facts about 
trade practices in the book field. 

The old price-cutting methods played 
havoc with the distribution of books, 
and only with the stabilization of prices 
did the now widely accepted lines of 
cheap books appear. Readers seldom 
stop to think that they get most of their 
reading at a standardized price. Price 
cutting of newspapers is not permitted 
by the newspapers. The prices of maga- 
zines are held firmly, even for subscrip- 
tions. Only in books has there beea 
indiscriminate price cutting. 

If a 25-cent book, for example, could 
be sold at the next store for 19 cents, 
thus giving the price-cutting store a sort 
of cultural credit mark as well as a 
stream of new customers, other stores 
would promptly drop the line and con- 
centrate on such things as magazines, 
which have their prices fixed. Only since 
we have had price standards has the 
big 25-cent market, now over 100,000,- 
000 books a year, developed. The same 
standardization has made possible the 
success of 49-cent and dollar lines. The 
Modern Library was battered around at 
one time with prices down way below 
the production costs. Today it is a cul- 
tural asset in thousands of communities, 
because it is displayed and sold at a 
uniform price across the country. 

The cost of new books will always 
depend on the cost of production, but 
publishers are prohibited undue in- 
creases by the nature of their business. 
In the first place, they are in competi- 
tion, as no other industry is, with en- 
dowed institutions producing similar 
books—and producing them, it will be 
noted, at no lower prices than the com- 
mercial publishers. They produce mer- 
chandise, too, with full awareness that 
if the price is higher than the public 
wishes to pay, the public can get this 
same material without payment at a 


public library. This is highly desirable, 





but obviously it is a restraint on any 
undue price increases. 

It is so easy to stir up the feeling that 
the price cutter is a great benefactor that 
it is worth noting that low-priced books 
have been made possible by price 
standardization and fair-trade laws. It 
is also worth noting that in every other 
book-producing country the natural ex- 
pectation of the trade and the regular 
practice is that prices will be main- 
tained. Only in this country has the op- 
posite expectation been created. 

At one time, some fifteen years ago, 
the English government investigated the 
question of whether the fair-trade price 
of books was to the detriment of the 
public. It came to the conclusion that 
maintained merchandise was less likely 
to have a wide margin of mark-up than 
lines not maintained. 

FREDERIC C. MELCHER, 
President, Publishers’ Weekl) 


New York, June 17 


Good Man Gone Wrong 


Dear Sirs: As a former officer of the 
St. Louis Chapter of France Forever, 
which supported De Gaulle in the years 
following the fall of France, I shoul: 
like to register my protest against De 
Gaulle’s present high-handed attempt to 
override French democracy. 

It was absolutely correct, I believe 
for democratic forces in and out of 
France to press for recognition of De« 
Gaulle when the American State De- 
partment and the British Foreign Office 
were snubbing him, just as it was sound 
patriotic policy for the French under- 
ground to give official adherence to his 
provisional government in opposition to 
the Pétain-Laval regime of ignominy 
and betrayal. This attitude was of course 
based also on the assumption that recog- 
nition of De Gaulle’s official leadership 
would strengthen and unify French re- 
sistance, and thus hasten liberation. 
Events have proved that this assumption 
was correct. 

Today, however, it is clear that De 
Gaulle has repudiated democracy, owing 
to his innate political and economic con- 
servatism, his strongly reactionary back- 
ground, and the pressure of big busi- 
ness, aggressive clericalism, and the 
Truman Doctrine. This possibility was 
in fact clearly foreseen by many sup- 
porters of De Gaulle in this country 
with whom I had the privilege of work- 
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g, as well as by underground leaders 
ose first allegiance was to the French 
SS ind to the inherent 
ypie the iseives and tO imme innerene 


France. 


[his in no way alters the reality of 


mocr historic homage to De 
sulle at a time when he had the in- 
gence and courage to stand up fo: 
e French Republic against fascist 2g- 


. 
r-fiun 


ssion and its fa g army of quis- 

. -~ . = ! ] 
igs, stool-pigeons, and highly-placed 

! _ ] l . 
ologists in America and elsewhere. 


J. KNOWLES ROBBINS 


st. Louis, June 19 


The Closed Frontiers 
Dear Sirs: Your supplement on the 


seems to me on the 
*IL reasoned and fair. One sec- 
mn, however, seems wide open to chal- 
a entitled Are There Other 
Countries to Which the Jews Can Mi- 


ite? 
It seems to me an error in thinking t 


the 


t laws of 
ountries listed, including our own, any 


ie immigration 
more than the protests of the 
Arabs. Australia, Canada, the United 
States, and the rest have no more moral 
right than the Arabs to keep the Jews 
f Europe from their shores. True, they 
iave the legal right, defined by the size 
»f theic armed has 
‘reat areas in the interior which might 
profitably be developed. Canada has 
only a slightly larger population per 
square mile. And though the United 
States has a considerably denser popu- 
lation, we have Alaska, much of it vir- 
tually unsettled, whose development is 
vital to our national defense. 

Unless we open such areas as these to 
immigration and development, it seems 
to me we cannot with clean hands de- 
mand of the Arabs that they move over 
and make room. Aesop’s dog in the 
manger had nothing on us. 

HELEN BUGBEE 
Los Angeles, June 13 


forces. Australia 


A Socialist Historian 


Dear Sirs: I am collecting material for 
a history of the Socialist Party and I 
hope that some of your readers may be 
of aid. I am especially interested in back 
files of old Socialist papers, convention 
proceedings, factional documents, party 
comunittee minutes, correspondence, and 
so on. I will return in the same condi- 
tion any material lent. Readers who 
have such material can communicate 
with me at the University of Chicago, 
Faculty Exchange. DANIEL BELL 
Chicago, June 20 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 219 


By JACK BARRETT 












































ACROSS 


CL—the rest 


+h 


on the other side of 
(=) page 

Jug never found on the dining table 
One of London’s four tabloids 
Fever latent in Crete 


P 1 
ers iS always at 


trembles when he sees 
upon his knees” 

That’s the end 

rater installation where 

here’s a lack? 

One of our seaboards 

Prickly pear? No, the pulpy kind 

relations 





f the 


stratosphere: 
4 1 


A key n may be needed in his 


MAasdlag 


- 
A center 
I, Walker turns out to be hostile 
That’s tellin 
They give point 
countryside 
14 Machin 


16 Had enough 


of attraction at the circus 


OO =] CO" 


Y 
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SO 


ee 


es 80! Or ific t 
18 I come in to displace a petitioner 
20 Name of two Hollywood film 
22 “.-- -- --,” chorus the « 


Hansel and Gretel ( a 


24 Does winceyette shrink? To a cer 
tain extent 
25 Am mounted—with others 
26 Committed, not to paper, it te 
— —_—1———_— - - 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 218 
4 OSS 1 CLOT s 5 $ i i i ‘s 
BOILID ) CULTURE; AR LI 
NET ) PONDER; 16 DEWCLAW; 7 
RODE; 19 AROW; 20 EASY CHAIR: 21 
ROLL; 23 MOBY; 26 NOT EVER; 23 MAM 
MON; 29 ROSTER; 30 ISM; 32 ADAMAN’ 


33 AMERICA; 34 ENDLESS; 35 NOSTKUM 


DOWN:—1 COBBLER; 2 ORIONID;: 8 


HAIRED; # SAGA; 5 SECT; 6 YELLOW 
7] LAUNDER 8 EYEBROW; 12 RICO 
CHETS if TENSION 15 PALAVER; 
EEL; i9 ARM; 21 RUMMAGE; 22 LOM 
RARD: 24 OUTLIER: 23 YARDARM: & 


LES; 30 LTIS, 31 MALM, 
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BOOKS TOO EXPENSIVE? 


Choose your own and save 25%. Order any 
book you want. Pay for it — 2 get it, 
Receive 26% credit on its price this four 
times. Then use your credit for further books. 
Let us send you our detailed brochure or 
simply plece your first order now. 
BONUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. N-2 

598 Madi: New York 22, N. Y. 


FUR REMODELING 


Superb Workmanship and Styling 
Economically 
M. SCOTT — FURS 
236 West 30th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
LOngacre 5-4917 


on Avenue 














FARMS AND ACREAGE 


BERKSHIRE FARM AGENCY, EAST 
CHATHAM, New York. Farms in the 
Mass.-New ck Berkshires. Also consult- 


ng broker for organizations 


GOOD NEIGHBORS W AN TED, " choice 
acres are offered much bel Ww de -velopers 
prices. Write Chester Rick, } ill, N. Y. 
Tel. 2515M 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
French, German, Russian or any of 29 
languages by quick, easy Linguaphone 
Conversational Method. You learn by listen- 
ing. Save time, work, money. Available 
under GI Bill off Rights. Send for FREE 
book. Linguaphone ‘Institute, 81 RCA 
Bldg. New York 20. N. Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. 


MILLIONS OF USED, RARE and out- 
of-print books stocked in 15 cities. Mene 
tion interests if catalogues are wanted. 


TAAB, 529 S. Melville St., Phila. 43. 
ae CIGARETTES 


CIG ARETTES—Popular brands; minimum 
3 cartons. Price $1.45 per carton; postpaid 
Send check or money order, ACE MAII 
ORDER CO. East Orange 1. N I 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis. 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel. 
WA 45-0956. Cooperating with doctors, psy- 
chologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons. 
By appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
tional, vocation, psychological problems. 
Fee $3.00. 


CURRIES 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD CURRIES: 
Your request with a 3¢ stamp will bring 
you our Recipe Booklet of precise Indian 
recipes for making curries of chicken, lamb, 
shrimp and vegetables. Learn the simple 
principles of this condiment; it 
changes ordinary foods into new and de- 
lightful dishes. 
JAVA-INDIA CONDIMENT CO. 
IMPORTERS 


442 Hudson Street New York 14, N. Y. 


—Classified Advertising Rates" 
74¢ A LINE (SIX WORDS) 


Minimum three lines 


Box No. 


ng 
using 


counted as three words 


Classified Display $7.39 per inch 
Attractive Discounts for Multiple Insertions 
THE NATION 
20 Vesey Ptreet New York City 7 
BArctay 17-1066 


RESORTS 


RESORTS 





The HEALTH REST 


Dr. Alice Chase * = Valley, N. Y. 


- 
= Ff al bu Z rat this Pegetarian 
I t r ete wi n-ba ard ercises, 
= a r f 1 eupervision, cheer- 
= r r ‘ autiful surroundings, 
- 
- 
_ 
- 
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Ail 4 and more at 


RESERVE NOW e« Phone Nanuet 2316 or 967 
perrnrrnnrrertcernornreteteenngse 


the Glenmere 
CHESTER NEW YORK 
__ HOKE CKESTER 700-N.Y. PRONE RECTOR 2 3047 


wr BS AR 


——. Meadows Farm 


arming remodeled farmhouce with all modern 
nt me cooking, delightful landscape, 
’ informal recreations. 
miles north of Saratega 

$40 per weck during season 

write: Mrs. Rose Rice 
PORTERS CORNERS NEW YORK 
Ph: Greenfield Center 48431 or in N. ¥. RA 8-5899 


oy 
want 


Pine Crest ..... 


WEST CORNWALL, CONN. 
on the beautiful Housatonic River 


A delightful Adulte Resort 


Bungalows for Two 
Bicycling, Music 


House and Deluxe 
Swimming, fine Tennis, 
8 and Dancing 
DIANA & ABE BERMAN 
Phone—West Cornwall 89—12 




















mot 
OR 
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. . A pleturesque — 2 6 
Diversified Book and Music kierary 
Swimming Pool olf 


An Adult Resort 45 miles trom N. Y. C. 
TEL. HIGHLAND MILLS 307! 


—MERRIEWOODE- 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H 
FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
Reautiful Highland Lake, 10 miles long, with good 
fishing and free use of boats and canoes; interesting 
hiking objectives through woodland traila; fine tennis 
and handball courts, badminton, shuffleboard, archery, 
rifiery, croquet, ping pong, square dancing 
JULY & AUGUST Rate: $55, $60, $65 
OLIVE H. G. BARON, Director 

















From- 
WESTERN VIEW FARM 
high in the Connecticut Hills, you can return tanned 
glowing and invigorated, and with happy memories of 


the warm hospitality of an Inn which is ip ite Twenty- 
eighth seasen under the same ownership-management, 


Rates per person, $12.00 a day. $70.00 a week 


TED — 














LOVERS of NA’ TURE 


ROSE BROOK FARM 
SPRUCETON, NEW YORK 
200 scenic acres high up in the Catskills, geod ( 








table, sports. Number of guests limited te 10. 
Abeut $40. Phone BRyant 09-4687 for information 
and reservations. 
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Say You Saw It ADVERTISED 
in The Nation 











7! Mites 
From 
New York City 


P. ©. Box 
Westbrookville 


All Sports 
Superb Culsine 


Adult Resort Hotel « 
150-Foot Swimming Pool « 
Excellent Accommodations Ineluding Private Baths 
Rates $57 to $65 weekly. Booklet on request 
SUGGBPST EARLY RESERVATION 


Fhone Port Jervis 35-190 
New York Office: RRyant 9-2468 
DOROTHY & NAT LUKIN, Prop. 











e Qa , 
FROM NYC «NEW WINDSCA,NY « 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
the palatial 592-aere Maey estate in the 
“Hills of the Sky.’’ Luxurious rooms, many 
Tennis courte, handball, badmin 
on. Swimming pool, sun pavilion. Horseback riding 
Golf course nearby. Delicious food. Easy transportation. 
American-Jewish cookirg. Attractive rates 
For reservations or booklet write or call 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 
Telephone: Tannersville 299 





F ormeriy 
beautiful 
wit h open ‘replaces. 











This Adult C amp... 


Sheltered cove near pictur- 

4 esque Gloucester. Salt water 

swimming, sailing, boating 

—Sa——— and fishing on premises. 

Gloucester, Mass. Dancing, tennis, trips and al! 
Abram Resnick = sports. ° 

Director Write for booklet and rates 


“THE WEATHERVAN 


ON THE MOORS 
Grapevine Road ¢ East Gloucester + Mase. 


Located in entrancing art colony. Five minutes waik to 
beach. Inspiring surroundings — intriguing people. 
The Location Also of 
FRANK PACK School of Painting 
Write to: BERTRAM OPPENHEIM 
Grapevine Road, East Gloucester, Mass. 














Relax, Rejoice with Summer at 


Lakecrest 


On Hunn's Lake Stanfordvilie, N 

90 miles from N. Y. Ideal location in the ake: 
of DUTCHESS COUNTY. Excellent accom- 
modations. Cordia! hospitality. Recordings. 
Library. All seasonal sports. wae 1 Y. C. R. R. 
to meus, N. Y. Open all y 

RITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS 

EV A BERG, Director Stanfordville 2328 











LAKE LODGE 


INDIAN LAKE, N. Y. 
in the heart of the Adirondacks 
Moderate Rates 
Informal Entertainment 

NIGHTLY 
SPORTS @ DANCING 
fer complete information call 


\N. Y. Office——STuyvesant 9-1986 / 























